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Outlook 


‘Publifhed - Weekly 


[| FEATURES FOR THE WEEK 


The Religious’ Conditions in Our 
New Island Territory. By Arch- 
bishop Ireland. | | 

A Fetich in Education. By M. G. P. 

Rice. 

Christ’sTeachingsConcerningPrayer 
By Lyman Abbott. 

The World Beyond the Village. A 
Story by Mary Allaire. 

| The Dreyfus Case. Political Con- 
ventions. The War in Luzon. 


The Books of the Week. The Re- 
ligious World. Notes and Queries. 
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SALT-WATER 
Century 


Articles, Stories, Poems, Pictures, about 


THE SEA 


The author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot’’ on “ The Way of a 
Ship”; the author of ‘‘The. World's Rough Hand’’ on ‘“ The 
Atlantic Speedway”; the editor of The Century Atlas on The Interna- 
tional Date Line in the Pacific Ocean; a true Sea Story of the 
American Revolution; experiences among Chinese Pirates, by an 
American naval officer ; a thrilling sea story, ‘* Salvage,’’ by Morgan 
Robertson ; sea pictures by Winslow Homer, George Varian, and 
others; a sea poem by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; ‘‘ An American Fore- 
runner of Dreyfus,’’—the story of the persecution of a Jewish officer 
in the U.S. Navy (an incident of the, War of 1812); and the opening 
instalment of 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD 


The experiences of Captain Joshua Slocum in his voyage of 
46,000 miles in the 40-foot boat ‘‘ Spray,’’—one of the most 


September. 


Ready Aug. 29. 


NUMBER OF 


notable narratives of adventure ever written,—a delightful biography of the sea, enlivened by incident and 


humor. Fully illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 


On every news-stand—3z5 cents. 


CENTURY CoO. N. Y. 


MR. F. TENNYSON NEELY HAS PUBLISHED 


The Cruise of the 
Scythian in the 
West Indies 


By Miss SUSAN DE FOREST DAY 

With 38 full-page illustrations. 

This is the first of a list of most interesting books to be 
issued in “NEELY’S LOG BOOK SERIES,” ue 
will embrace the vo S, experiences, and histories of a 
number of famous yachts. 


Miss Day has written in the most attractive manner the 
story of the cruise of her yacht in the West Indies. 


Edition de luxe, $5.00. 


It isa ge volume, representing the highest art 


in bookmaking. 


Sold Everywhere, or Mailed by the Publisher on Receipt of Price 


Manuscripts Promptly Examined. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher 


96 Queen St., 
LONDON CHICAGO 


114 Sth Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Four Books by 
CHEIRO 


LANGUAGE OF THE HAND 
Tenth Edition, enlarged, $2.50 
;-five Illustrations and over Two Hun- 
Seven Types b DORE. 
reproductions of famous hands, also Normal and A 
normal Hands taken from life. 


CHEIRO’S POEMS 
Cloth, gilt top, 50 Cents 
Abounds in passion, emotion, regretfulness, and _ all ex- 
pressed in language that carries one along interestingly. 


CHEIRO’S GUIDE TO THE HAND 
Cloth, $1.00 
The best work on Palmistry at a low price. Fully 


illustrat 
THE HAND OF FATE 
stran psychological story, chie ealing wit 


259 Wabash Ave., 


Catalogue Free 
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The Outlook 


Announcements of Books to be Issued This Fall by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


FICTION 


CASTLE.—Young April. By EGER- 
TON CA \STLE, author of ‘* The Pride of 
Jennico.”’ Cloth, 12mo, #1.50. 

Ready in October. 

Illustrated with full-page half-tones from 

drawings by Wenzell. 


GI Lady and _ Allan 
arke. By CHARLES 
CIBSON. Cloth, 12mo, #1. 
Ready in October. 
__A fascinating picture of life ona last-century 
plantation, witha under- 
current of love and myste 


Little of Italy. 
the RICE. HEW T. author of 
he orest Lovers.”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, 
Ready in S eptember. 


MASON, Miranda of the 
y A. E. W. MASON, author a e 
Craeia of Morrice Buckler,”’ etc. Cloth, 
12mo, 81.50 Ready in September. 


Scenes in ra and Morocco, etc. 


SHERWOOD.—Henry Worthin 
ton. Idealist. By MARGARET 
SHERWOOD), author of “An Experi- 
mentin Altruism,” etc. Cloth, 12m0,%1.50. 

Ready in September. 

A vigorous study of social and economic 

probiems, underlying which is a simple, 
attractive love story. 


Darkness. GHETT TRAGE DIES. By 
2mo 5 


the Ghetto,” etc. Cloth, 
Ready 


ZOLA.—Fruitfulness. By EM MILE 
ZOLA, author of Lourdes,” Rome,” 
**Paris,’”’ etc. Two volumes, 1l2mo, $2. 00. 

Ready in October. 
The first of a new series, of which the 
other are to be Work,” Truth, 
and “* Justice.’’ 


BIOGRAPHY 


HAPGOOD.— Abraham = Lincoln. 
THE MAN OF THE PropLe. By NOR- 


MAN HAPGOOD, author of ‘ Daniel 
Webster,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, cr. 
8vo. Ready in October. 


LIEBER.—Francis Lieber. Hits Lire, 
TIMES, ‘ 
Edited LEW 
Cloth, cr. 8vo. in September. 
Of interest to all, and pre-eminently to those 

who knew Professor Lieber asa distinguished 

member for fifteen years of the faculty of 

Columbia Coliege. 


Pee S.—The Dia of Samuel 
ys. Edited by HENRY PB. 
WHEATL. sey. Ve ol. 

ing Pepysiana and Index, or] uding the 

work. Cloth, l2mo, $1.50 xe 
Ready tn eplember. 
The index prepared under Mr. Wheatléy’s 
sunervinon is very full and carefully classi- 
d. The additional matter illustrative of 
epys’ life is valuable and much of it exceed- 

re y interesting. 


SPARKS.—The Men Who Made the 
. Na WIN E. SPAR 


tion. By E 
of Chicago. Fully illustrated: 
, 12mo. eady in October. 
Practically an outline of the history of the 
United States in a series of biographical 
pictures. 


The Macmillan Aatinaneiinun List for the coming season contains so 
ed here. A similar list, a selection of Forthcoming Books 


t a few are nam 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


CRAWFORD.—Via Crucis. 
MANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. By 
MARION CRAWFORD, author of 

Saracinesca,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Ready in October. 


With twelve illustrations from drawings 
by Louis Loeb. 


BARNES.—Drake and His Yeomen. 
A TRUE ACCOUNTING OF THE CHARAC- 
TER AND ADVENTURES OF SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE, AS By Str MATTHEW 
MAUNSELL, His FRIEND AND FOLLOWER, 
is SET FortTH MucH oF THE 

TOR’s PrRivATE History, By 


JAMES BARNES, aut thor of ** Yankee 
Ships and Yankee Sailors,”’ etc. Illustra- 
tions by CARLTON CHAPMAN. _ Cloth, 


l2mo, $2.00. Ready in October. 


sed on a matter of absolute secare in 
hehery. but such history as reads like a 
romance. 


DIX.—Soldier Rigdale. How HE 
SAILED IN THE ‘' MAYFLOWER”’’ AND 
How He Mires STANDISH. By 
BEULA MARIE DIX 

*Hugh ie eth, a Roundhead Cavalier. 
Cloth, 8vo, 


CANAVAN. 
Rocers’ RANGERS. By M. 
Cloth, l2mo, $1.50. 


. With illustrations by George Gibbs. 


ANAVAN. 


FROISSART. Stories from Frois- 


sart. Edited by H. NEWBOLT, author 
of ‘Admirals An.” With many illts- 
trations after the early MS. Cloth, l2mo. 
Ready in September. 


HISTORY 
from the Greek by HORACE IT a 
L.D. Two volumes. nal 
I. ForetcGn Wars._ II. Civit Wars. 
Cloth, 8vo. Ready in September. 


MACDONALD. -—Select Charters 
and Other Documents Illastra- 
tive of American History, 1606- 
1775. Edited, with notes, by WILLIAM 
MACDONALD, Bowdoin College, edi- 
tor of ‘Select Documents Illustrative of 
ol Peer of the United States, 1776- 

” Cloth, 8vo. Ready in September. 


SMIT TH.—The United A 
Political History. B VOLDWIN 
SMITH, D.C.L , author o The United 
States: A Political History,’ etc. Two 
vols., cr. Svo. Ready in November. 


WATSON.—The Story of France. 
FrRoM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE Con- 
SULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSO) 

Vol. If. From THE END OF THE REIGN 
oF Louts XV. TO THE CONSULATE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Cloth, 8vo, 
82.50. Ready in September. 


‘It will be the crown of the entire work. 
We have eve Ww right to expect it to be an ex- 
position which will attract the notice of the 
world.”’—The Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


A Ro- 


auther of. 


1.50. Ready in September. 


—Ben TALE OF. 


y in October. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


CRAWFORD. — Saracinesca. ///us- 
tratededition. By F. MARION CRAW- 
IRD, author of Corleone,’’ Sant’ 
llario,”’ etc. ith illustrations by Orson 
LowELL. Two vo umes, clot 12mo, 

5.¢ Ready in November 
has two distinct merits, either 
of which would serve to make it great,—that 
of telling a perfect story 1n a perfect way, and 
of giving a nape picture of Roman society 
in the last days of the Pope’s temporal ower. 
. The story is exquisitely told.”’ 
7 vaveller. 


EARLE.—Child Life in Colonial 
Days. By ALICE MORSE EARLE, 
author of ** Home. Life in Colonial Days,” 
etc. ~Profuseiy illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 
%2.50. in November. 


oston 


UN. — Tales Languedoc. By 

ES BRUN. Introduc- 
. PRESTON. New 
. . Ilustrated by E. C. 
Cae l2mo, $1.50. zn October. 


-FOHNSON.— Al 
Hedgerows. By CLIFTON 
SON. Introduction by Ww. 
Masie. lilustrated from original photo- 
graphs. Cloth, cr.8vo. Ready in October. 


WELLS. i Jingle Book. By CARO- 
LYN WELLS. Illustrated by OLiver 

Cloth, cr. 8vo. 
Ready in September. 


En 


HERTER. 


WISE.—Diomed. Tue Lire, ELS 
AND OBSERVATIONS OF A Dee. yJjJO OHN 
SERGEANT WISE. With 100 
illustrations by LINTON CHAPMAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. Ready in September. 
A story of, Virginian home life from a set- 

ter dog’s point of view, being his autobiog- 

raphy and philosophy. 
Special télustrated books are described in 
other groups. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


GA —Boy Life on the Prai- 
ries. AMLIN GARLAND, au- 
thor of By Folks,”’ etc. Cloth, 
#1.50. Ready in November. 


Full of graphic, healthy realism. 


MARBLE. — Pictures by 
American oets. Edited by Mrs 
ANNIE RUSSELD MARBLE. Cloth, 
crown Svo. Ready in October. 


THACHER.—The Listening Child. 
A SELECTION FROM THE STORES OF ENG- 
LIsH Verse. By LUCY W. S. THACH- 
ER. Introduction by THomAs WeEnrT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

‘loth, 12mo. Ready in October 
A well considered, discriminating selection 
from the treasures of verse by English and 

American poets. 


WRIGHT—Wabbeno the ician. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, au- 


‘ully illustrated by JOSEPH 
M. oe Cloth, 12mo. 
Ready in September. 
The sequel to ‘““Tommy Anne and the 
Three Hearts.” 


so many titles that 
n Literature, 


Archzology, Education, Politics, Philosophy, and the Sciences binge follow this wer shortly. 


Send for the fuller and complete List, now in press, of the F vethdauia’ Publications of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


) 
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HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


25 


REDUCTION IN PRICE “25 


Beginning with the September Number the retail price 
of HARPER'S MAGAZINE will be twenty-five cents a 
copy, and three dollars for each yearly subscription 


No Reduction in Size or Quality 


ROM its first introduction to the American public HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
has steadily grown in popular favor and appreciation. Received at first 
with spontaneous acclamation, it has for half a century retained its 

primacy in the household regard and in the public esteem. In the largest 
sense it has been representative of the best literature and of the best art of 
its time. With the December Number it will-enter upon its hundredth volume 
in circumstances so auspicious as to give it an exceptional advantage. During 
its fifty years of existence it has witnessed many changes in the arts of illustrating 
and printing, and it has ever been a pioneer in adopting every new contrivance 
for beautifying its pages. During all these years improvements in machinery 
and processes have been such as to reduce the cost of manufacture to such a 
point that the publishers are at length enabled to make a corresponding reduc- 
tion to their readers ; and, while the price hereafter will be only twenty-five cents 
per copy, they take this opportunity to announce not only that the character of 
the Magazine will be maintained at its present high standard, nus _ that 
every effort wer be made to make it still more attractive. 


25 A COPY $3 00 YEAR 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York, N. Y. 
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New Illustrations. 
Compositions. 
nent Musical Authors. 
Choicest music thoughts of 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


PRICE POSITIVELY ADVANCED ON SEPTEMBER 20. 
A New Collection Edited by VICTOR HERBERT. 


WORTH OF SHEET MUSIC 
FOR THE PIANO AT A MAR- 
VELOUSLY LOW PRICE TO 
READERS. 


Many New and Original 
New Biographies of all Promi- 
Newly Engraved Plates. 


Mozart Grieg Beethoven Bach 
Haydn Gottschalk Verdi Wagner 
Gounod Brahms Mendelssohn Chopin 
Schumann Paderewski Chaminade Schubert 
Saint-Saens Czibulka Strauss Rubenstein 


AND 150 OTHER COMPOSERS; 
1,100 PAGES OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


World’s Best Composcrs 


AND THEIR WORKS 


The Selections are all bright and of entertaining quality—never dull, dry, or stupid. They are melodious, not too 
difficult, and include popular and operatic melodies, dance music, nocturnes, funeral marches, adagios, military airs, classic and 


romantic piano music. 


odern Russian and Sijavonian schools are well represented. 


Not only do these voiumes 


contain the best compositions of the great masters, but many too little known composers, who have produced one or two immortal 


IT WILL SUPPLY EVERY NEED 


gems, are represented. 
will find this unique witliiaabes rich in the most 


EVERY attractive music for all occasions. The old 
tavorites that every performer must know and 

PIANIST > play are here. Here are also a 
ny new and original compositions, 

and many ay merit, altogether unknown to the 
average performer. he editors and committee of selection, 
by long-continued and careful research, have made this an ideal 


| collection of Piano music. 


should own this coilection. It 1s marvel- 


EVE RY ously full of the dest things for priyate 

practice or performance, as well as 

EAC H ER so recommend to pupils. No matter how 

| and yan your collection of music 

may be, you do not 82 oath half t e gems, given in these vol- 

umes. Better recommend it to your pupiis. We will pay you 

for securing their orders. Best to order a set at once. You 

can pay for it on easy terms or by ee orders. Send postal 
for set on approval, and for our special o 


EVE RY who has studied a year or more will find in these 
voiumes a large collection of the brightest and 


PUPIL — pleasing practice music, selected more 


“— y ee your music teacher could possibly 
ing the oe pieces 
e 


select. ‘his d of the work, embrac- 

‘a pupils, embodies some 200 
pages. bought in sheet form, this would cost more than the 
entire 


EVE RY ' in_ which there is a 
Musical Library. ‘The selections that please 


HOME father, mother, young and old are here. It is 


replete with the best squntione tor every social 
occasion. Friends will drop in unexpectedly, 
or they are invited fora social evening. often does it 
happen that ere can be little or no music because the favorite 
pieces of the players of the company are not at hand. With 


such a collection in the house, no one can be excused from 
giving the company a sol because ** I have no music with me.’ 


Piano should possess. this 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


to get this treasury of music and biography into your house. 
forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will aliow you ten days in 
If you are not satisfied you cax 
return it atour expense _ If you are satisfied, fully, you may make payments 
as stipulated in the coupon. THE PRICE of the entire set in fine cloth 


which to examine this wonderful collection. 


THE SET CONSISTS 


of Four Volumes comprising 1,100 


We will 
pages nearly Sheet Music Size: di- 
mensions of volumes, 9x12 inches; 
one inch thick. 


binding is $10.00; in elegant half-leather binding, which we strongly recommend, $12.00. We suggest that you apply at once if | 


you wish to inspect a set of the first edition. 


Best Composers” ix half leather. 


satisfactory I agree to return them within 10 days. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Gentlemen: Please send me on approval a set of the ** World’s 
[If satisfactory | agree to pay 
$1 within 10 days and $1 per month thereafter for 11 months ; tf not 


Pay Transportation Charges 
NO RISK INCURRED 


Send Postal for Specimen Pages. 


ork. | We 


Signed. 
Address 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


O Jn ordering cloth, change 11 months to 9 months. 


78 Fifth York 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Packard School 


Founded by S. S. PACKARD, in 1858, as 


PACKARD’ S 


Commercial Department 
BOOKKEEPING 


ERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Stenographic Department 


SHORTHAND 


“PEWRITING 
PENMANSHIP 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 
Corner Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


New York City 


New York City 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families ; advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SECURE GOOD SCHOOLS FOR 
YOUR CHILDREN 
and information /ree of Selected 
BE CHOOLS on file in our e- 
s Teachers’ Agen 
3 KE, 14th St., N.Y. City. Telephone 332-18 


REMOVAL 


Miss Keller’s School 


reopens Monday, Oct. 9, at 25 West 55th 
St. Complete Course Kindergarten to Cok 
sege. Boys and Girls. Large Playground. 
Afternoon Sessions for supervised study and 
Manual Training. Art, Sight-singing, Science, 
and Foreign Languages 1m every class. 


N N Theological 


Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 


Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1899 


The Faculty will meet to receive appli- 
cants for admission, in the President’s 
room, at 9,30 A.M. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


Rev. THOMAS S. HASTINGS, D.D., LL.D. 


will deliver the opening address in the 
Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 
28, at 4 P.M. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 
New York, Aug. 14, 1899. 


six 
s. The LAW 
S@hool (with Day and 
Evening Classes), Med- 
rad- 


Scho 
RSITY CO EGE. For circulars, 
address the Kerisirar, Washington Square, 
New York City 


MRS. DE MELI 


having established herself in peanently 
situated, well-appointed house in New Yor 
City, offers to a limited number of young 
women, eying to town for § DY, 


SHO ING, etc., the comforts and i 
tection of a home. "References. Send 
circular 


Address, until September Ist, Soe 
Hampton, N. Y. 


YMS SCHOOL, Robert Howard Syms, 
Headmaster: Wm. C. Simmons, Associate 
Headmaster (both formeriy of the Berkeley 
School). The new on Monday, 
October 2d, °99, at th St. For 
all edddies Rosert Howarp 
Syms, No. 50 W. 47th St., New York City. 


Miss Louise F. Wickham "sopen 
September 30th. Girls received who wish 
to study Art, Music, Languages, etc. 
Also college preparation. Seventh year, 
338 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
315 Riverside Drive, New York 
College certificates. Advanced elective 

courses. Special French, German mee and 

Art, with preparation for travel. Summer 

classes in Europe. Miss Epitu L. Cooper. 


New York City 
286-292 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


St. Catharine’s Hall 


A school of the highest class for girls. In- 
oO 
MMA O. CONRO, Principal 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIV 
85th and 86th Streets, bad York 


OUNT MORRIS PARK 
SCHOOL, No. 1 Mount Morris 
West.—Ap potions Te; Resident 
to S WHIT FIELD and 

S$ BLIS Reopens 3d. 


7 beBrookiya Heights Seminary 


_ 138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


Boarding and day school for girls. Each 
department in charge of a specialist. 
Individual instruction. 


The Misses Hickock’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Near New York City with opportunities for 
out-of-door iife. Lectures by Professors in 
Columbia University. MORRISTOWN. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 
CORRECTED 


Davip GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


8 WEST 83d STREET 
MISS MURPHY and MISS GAYLORD 
Boarding and Day School for girls and 
children. Kindergarten through College 
Preparatory. Apply for prospectus. 


81 FIFTH AVE 
Wehle School For girls and smali boys. 
AND soee attention to lan- 
German daily. 


Kindergar ten guages ege Preparation. 


New York Nassau Dwight 
ew Method 

Law School Vorx City of Instruction. 
LL.B. in two years: LL.M. in three years. 
High standards. Prepares for bar of all States. 
Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


amilton Grange School, 1l4lst St. 

and Convent Ave., Boarding and 

Day School. Modern methods and attractive 

housein finest residential section ot upper New 

York City, near Hudson River. $900, Special 
students. Mrs. E. K. MORGAN, Prin. 


Home in New York City.—Young 

ladies wishing to study special branches 

will find a pleasant home with we nown 

and highly recommended language teacher. 

a antages of French or German conversa- 

Address Mile. BOIS, Hotel Frontenac, 
Islands, N. Y. 


No. 35 W 9th S 


Thoroughly Graded 
School from Kindergarten to 
High School. 


Reopened October 3d. 
Kindergarten Training School. 
immpees for mothers in Child Study. Mrs. M. 

WALTON, 176 West 87th Street, N. Y. 


Normal Depart- 
KINDERGARTEN mentof the Et ical 
Culture School, 109 West 54th St. Two years’ 
course. Opens Oct. 2d. Send for catalogue. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies.—Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER, 607 Fifth Ave. 


Ref. MrssRussell Sage, Miss HelenGould,etc. | 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 


for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


nour FRoM New York 


‘for boys. 


Canada 
TORONTO. — MOUL- 
LLEGE.—A residential and 


day School for girls and young women under 
Christian influence. Four courses of study. 
Superior aorontates in Music and Art. 
Terms modera For Calendar address 

Adelaide L. Dicklow, Ph.M., 34 Bloor St., E. 


California 


The Thacher School 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., California, 
és in the Ojai Valley, near Santa Barbara, 
in Southern California 
N D. THA ACHE 
A.B.,LL.B., Yale), 
THA CHER, 
(A.B., Yale), Associate Head Master. 
An tillustrated article about the school 
by Edward Everett Hale appeared-in Feb. 
ath issue of The Outlook. 


N ISS FRENCH’S CLASSICAL 

SOHOOL FOR GIRLS, 512 S. 
Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fall term begins September 26, 1899. 


Connecticut 
Black Hall School.4 boarding Schoo! 


pares for an college or for Solemn Gym- 

nasium, athletic field, etc. 24th year “one nl 

in September CHAS. BARTLETT, 
M.A., Black Hall, Conn. 


THEUNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Elieven boys 
of this year’s class will enter college. 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Our little book will make a revelation to 
ou of the possibilities that are open to your 
y of life and education in a good school. 
shall be glad to mail it to you, and you will 
be giad to read it. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 


HE CORNWALL SCHOOL 
Cornwall, Conn., a home school 
College Preparatory, Academic, 
Commercial Courses, and Manual Train 
ing. Limited members. 


Miss J. B. BURBANK’S 
Family School for Young Girls 
714 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Connecticut 
Conn., Greenwich-on-Sound 
The Misses Corwine’s Select Board- 


ing and Da 
vantages of N 


d suburban lite. 
Reopens on he ct. 2,189. Number 
ot boarders limited. 


Send for catalogue 


cademy and Home tor Ten Boys, 
(Greenwich, Conn. Academy 74th year; 
Home 20th. Noted for successtul mental, 
morai, and physical development ot pupils. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful 
home. Unsurpassed Reter- 
ences. J. H. ROOT, Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Woodside 
for Girls 


COE Address for circular 


Miss SARA J. Sm1TH, Principal, 


Tue Hotenxiss 


Lakeville, Conn. 

An endowed school, devoted exclusively 
to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard 
standards. Ten regular instructors. The 
school was opened in 1892, with provision 
for 50 boys. Enlarged accommodations 
were immediately called for, and the ca- 
pacity of the school was doubled in 189. 
Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A 
limited number of scholarships, some of 
which amount to the entire annual tee, 
are available for deserving candidates of 
slender means who can show promise of 
marked success in their studies. 

EDWARD G. COY, 
Head Master. 


THE RECTORY SCHOOL 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Address Head-master, Harvey E. Taylor 
formerly of Pomfret, Conn. Mr. Charles 
Everest. M.A., Instructor. 

References by, permission: Rev. H. L. 
Everest. former omer: Mrs. Wm. D. Black, 
Patroness of Ingleside. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young 
located adjacent to New Thoroug 
equipment. Atmosphere of Tntelligent re- 
finement perv ades home and school life. 
Norwalk,Conn 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


IN THE BIBLE 


Four Years’ Couree The Life of Christ 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 


All work carefully directed by monthly instruction sheets. 
Send for announcement and specimens of wor 


e organized at once. 


The Foresadeae ot the Christ, The Founding 
of the Christian Church, The Work ot the Old 


estament Sages. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES DAILY 


Material now ready. o- may 


WORK COMMENCES OCTOBER |! 


Address: THE AMERICAN 
William R. Harper, Principal, 


INSTITUTE OF LITERATURE, 


YDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Connecticut 


Maryland 


BETTS ACADEMY 


STAMFORD, CONN. O6lst year. 
Li prea preparation for college or busi- 
nes 


Special advantages for students desiring to 

save time in preparation. 

INDIVIDUAL attention in the 
tion of lessons and the formation o 
habits of study. 

Companionable HoME LIFE. Large grounds 
wen. to athletics and outdoor sports. 

BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


repara- 
correct 


The Woman’s College 
OF BALTIMORE 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 


Young women contemplating a college 
course are requested to write fora Pro- 
gram and information. Address simply, 


The Choate School for Boys 


Wallingford, Conn. 
Refers by permission to Hon. Wm. G. 
‘or Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, )., Bos ston. 
PITMAN, A.M., 


V 


Headmaster. 


AYDEN HALL (formerly Young 
Ladies’ Institute), Windsor, Conn. 

A Home School for Girls ot all ages. Its cer- 
tificate admits to five colleges. Thorough 
instruction and kind er Terms $350 to 
$500. For circulars addre 
MISS J.S S WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


CHEVY CHASE 


French and English School for Giris. Sub- 
urb of Washington. French the language of 


the house. 
Mile. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal. 
Miss C. PETTIGREY', Assist. Prin. 


Chase P. O., Md. 


Illinois 


ASCHAI!1 HALL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss KatE ByAM MARTIN 
Miss LiInA Moxtey 


Principals: 


’ nstitute for Girls 
Miss Baird S 44 miles from NewYork 
City. Primary. Acsilieaie. and College Pre- 
paratory Classes. Music. Art, and the Lan- 
uages. New buildings. steam heat, incan. 
escent light. Gymnasium, 28th year. 


BOX woop SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Old Lyme, Conn. Fine buildings. 
tiful surroundings. Every comfort and ad- 
vantage. Coll ege Preparatory or Elective 
course. Mrs. RIcHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


The Misses Vinton’s Scheel! for 


ETELD. CONN” 
.atrsday, October 5, 1899. 


| Miss Low’s Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 


Wiititicate admits to Smith, Vassar, and 
elles] F. Advanced courses in Music, Art 
Modern anguages, and Literature. Special 

tutoring if require red. 

Miss LOV ane Miss HE YWOOD. 

Stamford, Conn Principais. 


HE CATHARINE AIKEN 

SCHOOL. Suburban to New York. 
Certificate admits to leading Colleges. Aca- 
cemic. College-Preparatory, an 
Out-of-door classes in stud 
throughout the year. For circular, etc.,a 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE 

EVAN (Wellesley, B.A.), Principal, 

“STAMFORD, Conn. 


will reope.. 


AS? THEOLOGICAL SEM. 

RY Opens Sept. 27th. English. 
German, Danish, and Swedish Departments. 
Seminary Settlement, College Graduation or 
its equivalent required for Enghsh Depart- 
ment. Fellowship - we each year for two 
years for class of 1902. Address Prof. H. M. 

SCOTT, 520 W Street, Chicago. 


Kentucky 


CIENCE HILL, Shelbyville, K 

An English and Classical School for girls 
los ohm are graduates of the best Eastern 
colleges. Certificate admits to Weilesley and 
Vassar. Seventy-fifth annual session begins 
Wed.. Sept. 6th, 1899. Mrs. W.T. Poynter. 


Maryland 


Edgeworth Boarding & Day School 


FOR GIRLS. Reopens Sept. 28, 189. 
37th year. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBvRE, Principal. 
Miss . HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 


122 and 124 Ww. Franklin St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


College for Young Women and Frene ratory 
School for Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
earpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious 
Build‘ags, completely Equipped. 
Charles Street Avenue, 


SaLTIMORE, Mp. 


Maine 


The Woman's College, Baltimore, Md. 
9 
St. Catharine’s Hall 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 
The diocesan school for girls. ‘Thoroughly 
new and modern appointments. Pleasant 
climate. General, college preparatory. and 
musical -courses. Lowest prices consistent 
with superior educational facilities. For 


catalogue address 
The Rev. GEO. F DEGEN. 


School of Law 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
° Bangor, Maine 


Will open October 4, 1899. Tuition $60. 
Annual expenses. cma board, $230.00. 
For circulars addre 


G. E. Caan Dean, Bangor. Me. 


Massachusetts 


W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 20, 1899. 


.BBOT ACADEMY for Young 
Ladies, Andover, Mass., begins its 71st 
yeas Sept. 14, offering three Seminary Courses 
of Studies, and a Co ege-fitting Course. Ad- 
dress Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principai. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms, 
and Laboratory; possessing all the comforts 
and elegancies of a first-class home, with a 
beautiful dining room, superior table and 
service; situated in one of the most delight- 
ful suburbs of Boston, within easy access to 
the best concerts, lectures, and other advan- 
tages of a large and refined city; employinga 
iarge and competent board of instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now 
registering for next fall. Choice of room is 
in the order of application. Address 


Cc. Cc. BRAGDON, Principal. 


School, Boston: 
M ss Wheelock’s 284 Dartmouth St. 


Collegiate course includes essentials in the 
education of women. Lucy WHEELOCK, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


Massachusetts 
in name, it is zationa/ in reputation—yes, 
internationa/, tor it has been the 
tor foreign study to make a finished musician 
or elocutionist. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Thongh “New England” 
New England | 
that has proved the fallacy of the necessity 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica! Director. 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


Roxbury Latin School 


(Founded 1645.) 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster 


Prepares for Harvard. Exceptional educa- 
tional advantages. Refined home in the 
** Admiral Winslow House. 

James De NorMAnNpIE, D.D. 


Pres. of Trustees. 
Address O. M. FARNHAM, ery, Mass. 
Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For 
circulars address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher_edu- 
cation of young women. Classical and Scien- 
tific course of study, also oer bd an 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


Williston Seminary 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific 


school. Library. Physical, chemical. biologi- 
cal laboratories; gymnasium, etc New 
athletic field with 2%-mile trac Opens 


September, 1899. JoserH H. Sawyer, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
PROSPECT HILL 
SCHOOL for Girls. 

32d year. Graduate, elective, 
and college preparatory 
courses. Illustrated circular. 

Miss Ida F. Foster, Miss 

Caroline R. Clark, Prins. 


Z 


aban School.—Charmingly located, near 
Boston. Classical and scientific courses. 

Able teachers. Cultured home intluences com- 
bined ins sping school life. Fits for Har- 


vard, Y H. Pillsbury, Waban, Mass. 

WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR 
— Eight 

year. Fits tor college. Terms $500. Boys 


under twelve, $350. Responsible instruction. 
Careful attention given to good morals an 
physical development. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


OWARD SEMINARY forGirlsand 

Young Women, West ater, Mass. 
17th year opens Sept. 20, 1899. Terms $350 
per year. Academic, College-Preparatory, 
and Special courses. "Art, Music, and Elocu- 
tion. Well-equipped Library and Laborato- 
ries, fine Gymnasium. Attractive and health- 
ful location. Miss Sarah E. Laughton, Prin. 


Miss Kimball’s Home School 


FOR GIRLS. Worcester, Mass. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Sev- 
eral courses of study. College preparatory. 
Permanent home and care tor motherless 
girls. Circular sent on application. 


Worcester Academy Worcester, 


Prepares boys for college or 
Buildings of modern construction. New 
Science hall, seven groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. 
Oval and Cnet track. 66th year begins Sep- 
tember 12, 

D. W. BE RCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin. 


Froebel School and Kindergarten 
Normal Class 

Thorough preparation for Kindergarten 
work. Two years’ course. Theory and prac- 
tice combined. Special class for those with 
special ability. Diploma establishing com- 
Gradua of student. Number limite ost- 

aduate work. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE 
80 West St., Worcester, Mass. 


Rust, 


Highland Military Academy 


Mass 
epost A home school. ‘Preparatory 
of nie rst cnt Healthful location. New 
athletic teaching. Small classes. 
isitor: ev. Wm. Lawrence, D. 
Head ALDEN SHAW, A. M. 


Michigan 


The Detroit Home and Day School 


22d year opens Sept. 27. cawetente admits 


to vd best colleges open to wome 
ELLA M. LIGGETT, Prin. 
JEANNETTE LIGGETT, Associate. 


Missouri 


Rogers Hall School 


FOR GIRLS 


Cericae admits to College. Ap 
Mrs UNDERHILL, Lowell 


N MASS. — Whittier 
Home School for Girls. Special 

and College TT aratory. ‘Terms $300 per 

year. ANNIE I RUSSELL, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 27. 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesiey and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. 
Advanced work. Preparation for Kindergar- 
ten Normal Classes. Golf, tennis, basket- 
ball. Illustrated catalogue. ‘Miss CONANT 
and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


WHEATON SEMINARY for Younz Women 
Norton, Mass. 28 miles from Boston. 
65th year wr begins Sept. 13. Advanced courses 
for high ool graduates and others not 
wishing full college course ; also college pre- 
paratory and special. Art and music. Gym- 
nasium, outdoor sports, extensive grounds. 
Best home influences. For circuiar and 

the President 
AMUEL V. COLE, D.D. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
cial courses. Dr. CHARL 

CEARR Waban (Newton), Macs’ 


HOSMER HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Certificate admits to College. For cata- 


logues 
liss M. H. MATHEWS, St. Louis, Mo. 


BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 


Episcopal. Established 1874. 
and School tor Girls. Reope 
Sept. 13, 1899. Apply to Sister Rameriot, 


1607-17 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 
New Hampshire 
West LEBANON, New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Prepares for Government Reamemies and 
Colleges. Full Commercial Cour 
Major B. F. Hyatt, 


New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN 
INSTITUTE 
Bordentown, N. J. 

The duties of manhood are to be learned 
py a na performance of the duties of bo 
hood ence, this school, while reasonably 
conserving modern d demands for athletic exer. 
cises, will steadily adhere to the strict schol- 
arly standards which have made the higher 
grade English schools so efficient in training 

strong me 
Maj. T. LANDON, Commandant. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 


Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 


Collegiate and courses of study. 
NGLEWOOD, New Jersey. 


The Dwight School for Girls 


Peculiar advantages in beauty and health- 
fulness of situation, desirability of_environ- 
ment, and efficiency o oyaipenent. raduates 
admitted to leading colleges without ex- 
amination. General and primary courses. 
Advanced work in languages, music, ainting. 
Miss E.S. CREIGHTON, Miss ARRAk, 
Principals, Englewood, N. J. 


Montclair Military 
Academy 


MONTCLAIR, 


A ll indy hours are under the 
direction of masters, who lend 
wise assistance,and help boys to 
acquire the student habit. The 
classes are small,and each boy 
zs made the subject of special 
study. Extensive play-grounds 
and a large gymnasium with a 
special instructor. Boys are pre- 
pared for any college or scientific 
school. Especially cordial rela- 
tions with Princeton University. 
Catalogue on application to 


J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., 
Head Master. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


Morristown, New Jersey 
Exceptionally broad curriculum, with 
ample equipment and thorough instruction. 
Certificate admits to the four leading col- 
leges. Music and Art. Suburban to New 
York. Boarding pupils $700. 


WOOD’S COLLEGE 


876 Broad St., ai rk, N. J. 
BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND. 
1, Students Annually. 

200 secured positions in 4 months. 
end for Catalogue. 


For Girls. 


Miss Townsend’s School 


and college preparatory departments. nek 
cial courses. 54 Park Place, N ewark, N 


Rutgers Preparatory School 
For Boys 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
Founded 1766. 
R. Payson. Ph.D., Head Master 


Burlington Nautical Academy 
BURLINGTON, N.J. 


A modern schooi ot nienett type for boys. 
Splendidly equipped for College and Busi- 
ness Preparation. Military and Nautical 
Drill Manuai Training. Character-building 
our ideal. ag ate room for each student. 
$400. Rev. C. E. O. Headmaster. 


Princeton Preparatory School 


Gives individual attention to a limited 
number of pupils, preparing them to enter 
Princeton or any American college. | kn- 
dorsed by the President and Dean of Prince- 
ton University. Healthful surroundings : 
athietic sports. For catalogue address 

J. B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N.J. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


— New York 
New York Military 


Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson 


Located upon its own beautiful 
estate of thirty acres in the Hudson 
River Highlands near West Point. 
Cornwall is a well-known health 
resort for sufferers from lung and 
ca'arrhal troubles and is a quiet resi- 
dence village. The Academy has 
teen free from malignant disease 
and has never had an epidemic of 
any kind. The work of instruction, 
under the direction of an able and 
experienced faculty, is unusually 
thorough and su ul, he 
Academy is now represented by its 
graduates in the army, navy, and 
twenty-four of our best colleges. 
Separate faculty and buildings for 
young boys’ dept. Every provision is 
made for proper exercise and amuse- 
ment, including a beautiful athletic 
field, tennis courts, cinder trac, 
links, and boat house. For illus, 
catalogue apply to the Supt. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 


Founded in_ 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq. 
(originator of Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and 
subsequently the recipient of large gifts from 
him and from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. Pro- 
poms in spirit, its field 1s being constantly 

roadened and its standard raised until it is 
now among the foremost in its educatignal 
facilities. Address 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School tor 

Girls. Specfal and regular courses. 

Mrs. JANE GREY Hype. Binghamton. N. Y. 


New York, CHAPPAQUA 
(Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 


School for Boysand Girls. In hill ny wo f 
33 miles from New York. Prepares tor lead- 
ing coileges and business. ot 

ALBERT R. LAWTON, A.M., Principal. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A classical. seminary of grade_ tor 
ys and girls. Beautiful and_ healthful lo- 
cation. record of forty-five years of 
uninterrupted successful educational work. 
Conservatory of Music, Art. and Elocution. 
For catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. Frack, A.M., Principal. 


Houghton Seminary for Young Wo- 
men, Clinton, N.Y. (39th year), 1s pre- 
pared to givethorough preparation forcollege, 
to afford advantages to high schooi graduates 
who desire further a to give motherless 
girls a mother’s care. The social and. moral 
culture-training reveals what is best in life. 


> 


For Catalogue address A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


East CoLDENHAM, New 
The Sycamore Farm Training School 


For BACKWARD and MENTALLY 
FEEBLE CHILDREN. Helpless chii- 
dren admitted. Address N. R. BREWSTER. 


Clinton Liberal Institute 
(MILITARY) 


Fort Plain, N. ¥. 1831-1899. 
Boys’ and Girls’ fitting school for any 
college. Thorough business course. ee 


advantages jn Meanie and Elocution. 
WM. CARY JOSLIN, L.H.D., Prin. 


officer detaile War Dept 


New York 


New York 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
Thorough education and guarded moral 
training. Expenses low by reason of endow- 
ment. Best surroundings. Co-educational. 
F. E. WILLITS, Secretary. 


,COLGATE ACADEMY 


AMILTON, N. Y. 
A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarship and 
high moral character; prepares for College or 
Scientific School. Gymnasium; ampie grounds 
for athletic games. Fall term begins Sept. 
14.. Address F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


Hy2 stead, Long Island, Family School. 
Little boys exclusively; moderateexpend- 
iture; exceptional healthfulness ; individual 
instruction for backward_boys. Reference, 
Secretary to President, George Bruce Cor- 
telyou, Washington, D. C. 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON 


45 Minutes from New York 
Miss Bennett will limit her class for 1899- 
1900 to 28 girls over sixteen wishing fine 
work in Music, Art, French, German, 
English, Literature, History, Psychology, 
Ethics, and Preparation for — Foreign 
Travel. Special tutoring in other branches. 


The Misses Mackie’s 

year. Academic, Advanced, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Diplomas 
given in each. Certificate admits to Vassar 
and Wellesley. Special Courses in Art, Lit- 


erature, and Music. 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


A_ Preparator 
The Siglar School. School for Boys. 
Thirty-sixth, Year begins September 19th, 
1899. Circulars free. HENRY W. SIG 
LAR, A.M., Newburgh, N. Y. 


myvhe Peekskill Military Academy 
F 66th year. Prepares for Colleges and 
Gov’t Schools. ‘Thorough business course. 
Openall year. Fall term Sept. 20th. Col. L. H. 
Orleman, A.M., Ph.D., Prin., Peekskill, N.Y. 


New PEEKSKILL 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL (Military) 


Classical, Scientific, Business Courses. 
Location beautiful. Fine lake. Large cam- 
pus. Illustrated 

RS & LinpeEr, Principals. 


Riverview 
Military Academy 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Many men of mark 
followed the trend of training received at 
Riverview before they became successful. 
Why not place your boy on the same road? 
64th year. A representative of Riverview 
Academy will be at room 32, 70 Fifth Ave, 
N. Y., every Tuesday from 9:30 a.m. until 
1 P.M. B. Bispee, A.M., Prin. 


For GIRLS 
Lyndon Hall School por 
N.Y. Vassar preparation a specialty. Circular 
gives full particulars. SamuelW.Buck, A.M. 


Dr. Holbrook’s School 


will reopen September 27,6 p. m. 
Yale, Princeton, a ‘olumbia examinations 
held at the school. 

Sinc, New York. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


Prepares for college. Advanced courses in 
Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musi- 
cal Director. One hour from New York. 32d 
year begins Sept.27. MissC. C. Fuller, Prin. 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, New York. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
85th year. References: Hon, H. 
Choate, Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D., Chas. 
B. Hubbell formerly. President Board of 
Education, New York City. 


OME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson._ A Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. College preparation. 

Miss M. W. MerTcatr, Principal. 


Miss C. E. MAson’s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Nhe Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 
York. Advantages of N. Y. City. All de- 
and special courses. 
repares for College. For illustrated circular 
J, address Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Pri 


IRVING INSTITUTE for 40 Boys 


_25 miles trom. New York. Healthful loca- 
tion. Pleasant home. Individual attention. 
Preparation for college or business. New 
gymnasium. Terms $500. JoHN M. FuRMAN, 
A.M., Prin., Tarrytown-on- Hudson, ; 


rin. 


North Carolina 
ASHEVILLE 
COLLEGE 


For Young Women 

Founded 1842. Thorough and elegant 
equipment. College, seminary, and prepara- 
tory courses. ch ge situated. Super 
climate. Handsomely illustrated brochure 
of information free. 
Archibald A.Jones,A.M.,President, 

Asheville, N. C. 


Trinity College 
Forty-fifth year opens September 6th. 
Largest endowment of any College in 
the South. Superior climate. Send tor 
Catalogue to 
PRESIDENT KILGO, 
Durham, N. C. 


Ohio 
Marcourt Place 
Seminary 


GAMBIER, O. 


A school of the highest class for girls. 
and information, address 
Irs. ADA I. Aver Hits, Principal. 


kor 


Cincinnati Consetvatory of Music 


Miss CLARA. Baur, Directress. A_thor- 
ough musical education after methods of fore- 
most European Conservatories. Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Students can 
enter at any time. For catalogue, address | 

liss CLARA Baur, Cincinnati. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School 


FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 


Fall term begins September 25, 1899. 


KENYON 
Military Academy 


GAMBIER, OHTO 
A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,100 
feet above sea level. For descriptive cata- 


logue address 
HILLS and WYANT. Regents. 


(+10, Leledo, 2313 Ashland Avenue. 
HE MISSES LAW’S FROEBEL INSTITUTE. 
Training School for Kindergartners and 
Playground Directors. Certificate _and Di- 
ploma Courses. Mary E. LAw .M_D ,Princi- 
pal. STovANn VAsit TsANorr, Instructor. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Williamsport 


ifs of 


EDWARD J. GRAY, D.D., 


Dickinson Seminary 


Has established a reputation as a Christian school 


igh grade, where both sexes may acquire the 


best culture, with the safeguards of a refine 

Christian home. 9 regular courses; elective stud- 
. les for those who desire; : 
work to need of students; 16 teachers. Splendid 
separate buiiding, finely for 


adjusts methods an 


with Conservatory appliances and skjile 


teachers, with best home and European training. 
Catalogue free. 


President, Williamsport, Pa. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss ANABLE’S and Day schoo 


for Girls. _ Established 
in 1848. Circular on application. Opens 
Sept. 28. 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


Armitage Preparatory Schoo! 
Wayne, Pa. A home and day schooi for 
rls. $550, no extras. Healthful location, 
hour trom Philadelphia. Highest stand. 
ards maintained. Individual attention. Pre. 

pares for leading colieges. 
iss HARRIET C. ARMITAGE, Principal, 


Pennsylvania Military 


CHESTER, Pa. 
38th Year begins September 13th. 
“A Military School of the highest order.”’-—U.S. WAR DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thorough Preparatory Course. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of Col. C. E. HYATT, President, ’ 


College 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


assical Schoo 

Preparation for all colleges. Special 

studies and courses of college study. Special 

advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Fall term begins September 28. 


Pennsylvania 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDwINn, Principal, Within 
eight years more than ninety pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr Coilege from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College 
Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone 
building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


SZ. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


Bustleton, Pa. (near Philadelphia 

_ “A thorough and honest school, the kin 
of a school to which sensible parents desire 
to send their sons.’”’—BisHop WHITAKER. 
Grounds and situation are exceptionally beau- 
tiful and healthful. Individual instruction. 


KLES H. STROUT, Principal. 
the Academy of Ursinus College 


offers, in addition to a strong curriculum and 
a Faculty of college-trained teachers, the 
mental stimulus of a college community. In 
a beautiful and healthful town near Philadel- 
phia, easily accessible. ‘Thorough 
tion for any college. Co-educational. Com- 
fortable and sanitary, dormitories, furnished, 
steam-heated. Physical instructor, gymnasi- 
um and athletic field. Expenses, $190 to $240. 
For and information address 
HENRY T. SP 


xLER, D.D., Pres’t, 
Collegeville, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OVERBROOK 


(verbrook Schoo! 


Girls’ Boarding School in one of the most 
beautitul suburbs of Philadelphia. College 
and general course. Tennis, 
asket-ball, home life. Address 
Miss S. J. SAYWARD. 
Springvale, Me. 


CHELTENHAM 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Pennsylvania’s leading college-preparatory 


boarding school, under the military system. 
Ideally located. Illustrated catalog. 


Rev. JOHN D. SKILTON, A.M., 
Principal, Ogontz, Pa. 


West WalnutSt. Seminary 


is a select city and ideal home school. 
The boarding department has accom- 
dations for fifteen pupils, who are 
surrounded with refined and home- 
like influences. 


Mrs. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Principal, 
2045 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marshall Seminary 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


College preparatory, Musical Departments, 
and special courses. For prospectus address 
the MISSES MARSHALL, Principals. 


Kindergarten Normal 
Training Class. 
of Frocbel Institute 


Will reorganize 
September 27, 1899 


Application blanks forwarded at request. 
' For further information, address 
Miss E. D. WRIGHT, Lansdowne,Pa. 
Suburb of Philadelphia, 
Or Miss E. A. PRICHETT. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 
ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
us 


D 
rated Catalogues on Application. 
TAMES L. PATTERSO , Head Master. 


Perepivania College of Dental Surgery. 
_ Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadel- 

hia, Pa. Forty-fourth Annual Session opens 
October 2, 1899.. Three years‘ graded course 
in lectures, quizzes, and, clinics. Women 
admitted. For information. address Dr. 
Wilbur F. Litch, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 


MISS GIBSON’S FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL 


SWARTHMORE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. 
Nearness to Philadelphia opens numerous 
means of culture; climate pleasant, equable ; 
many benefits of Swarthmore College ex- 
tended to pupils. The pure_moral atmos- 

here of a Friends’ school. Usual College 

reparatory and Academic courses. Terms 
moderate. Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal. 


Tennessee 


WARD SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
J. D. BLantTon, President, Nashvilie, Tenn, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


AN IDEAL HOME, Yonkers, New 
York’s most convenient, beautiful, and health. 
tul suburb; four acres. ground, fine large 
modern house, large stable and eereener’s Cot 
tage; magnificent unobstructe views 
son River and Palisades; house most artistic 
and contains every improvement, including 
steam_heating, Turkish and Russian _ baths, 
open fireplaces in eleven rooms, etc. Bargain 

rice for cash or exchange for good property. 

-.H. GORDON, Real Estate, Yonkers, N.Y. 


New York store. 


SHOPPING at any N 
Samples sent; designs furnished; suits and 
hats made for ladies and children. Wedding 
trousseaux a specialty. Peculiar advantages 
for buying all classes of merchandise at low- 
est prices. Highest references piven. 
dress Mrs. M. W. WIGHTMAN & CO, 
44 West 22d St.. New York. 


AN, ADVANTAGEOUS OPEN. 
ING is offered a strictly honorable man of 
ability who can invest $5,000 to $10,000 cash 
in a safe and profitable business. Saiary paid 
commensurate with results expected. Refer- 
ences given and Address No. 4,822, 
care of The Outlook. : 


WANTED—ACTIVE, EDVU- 
CATED MEN to represent us in East 
ern, Middle, and Southern States. Weekly 
salary or commissions. Make application 
by letter, giving references, age, and pre~ 
vious occupation. DODD, MEAD & CO, 
New York City. 


A DOCTOR, GRADUATE of the 
YALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, desires 
a country practice in Connecticut; or a post 
tion anywhere which will give him out-ot- 
door air and exercise. Best of references. 
Address DOCTOR, No. 101. care of Outlook. 


WANTED-— An educated woman who can 
write an interesting letter and keep records 
neatiy and accurately, to be corresponding sec- 
retary in a Southern Colored School. State 
age, education,.experience, church member- 
ship, and references. Address ATLANTA, 
Fairview House, Intervale, N. H. 


A KINDERGARTNER OF LONG 
EXPERIENCE, living in one of the sub- 
urbs of Boston, would take into her home a 
few children, giving them_a mother’s care. 
References. ddress F. M. S., 118 Spnng 
Street, Portland, Me. 


A_LADY. HAVING A LOV EL) 
HOME IN BROOKLYN. and having 
an associate oe Jonge a specialist, woul 
take entire charge of feeble-minded_ child. 
References. Address X No. Il, 
care ot The Outlook. 

COACH-— A private tutor of law has made 
a specialty of preparing men for the Bar ex- 
amination. Many successful) pupils from the 
best homes of NewYork City attest his ability 
Terms moderate. -No. 83, care The Outloo 


EDUCATED YOUNG LADY ¢& 


sires position as companion or private secre 


t to elderly lady or invalid. Good reader. 
Miss No. 99, care The Outlook. 


WANTED, by a married man (English, 
age 32,withoutchildren,situationas coachman, 
gardener, or care-taker of gentleman's 
good references. Ad. Box 1026, Hudson, N.}. 


WANTED-— Pupils in New York and 4 
cinity, by a Vassar graduate. Latin. ee 
Mathematics, and all college preparatory an 
elementary branches taught. No. 125 Outlock. 
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For Girls. 28th year. Fall_term begins of 
Sept. 28, 99._ Preparation for College, 12) 
2037 DeLancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Books by the Editors of The Outlook 


Any one of the following named books will be sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of price, by THE OUTLOOK CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. An aid to all Christian workers in 
iheir work of investigation and teaching, by giving the results rather than the processes of scholar- 
ship, the conclusions rather than the controversies of scholars. Handy Edition—Five volumes, 


1,000 pages, small 8vo, price per vol., cloth, $1.50; sheep, $2.50; half morocco, $3. 


This edition is 


intended for Sunday-school teachers and scholars, Bible classes, and all Bible students. Vol. I., 
~ Matthew; Vol. I1., Mark and Luke; Vol. III., John; Vol. 1V., Acts; Vol. V., Romans. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 16mo. 
gilt top, $1.25. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
16mo, $1.25. 


THE THEOLOGY OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 
$1.25. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL. $1.50. 
SIGNS OF PROMISE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
THE SOUL’S QUEST AFTER GOD: 35 cents. 
IN AID OF FAITH. $1.00. | 


HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 20 cents. 


; | THE ROMAN CATHOLI- QUESTION. 10 cents. 


HAMILTON 


NORSE STORIES, Retold from the Eddas. §1. 

UNOER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. 
$1.50. 

MY STUDY FIRE. First Series. $1.50. 

MY STUDY FIRE. Second Series. $1.50. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 10 cents. 
LOVE AND DEATH. 10 cents. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part I. Scripture 
Selections. Part I]. Family Prayers. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; flexible morocco, $2.25. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


NEW STREAMS IN OLD CHANNELS. $1.00. 
Selected from the writings of Lyman Abbott. 
THE SUPERNATURAL. An address. 50 cents. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 75 cents. 


THE NEW PURITANISM. By Lyman Abbott 
and others. $1.25. 


W. MABIE 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. $1.50. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION, 
$1.50. 


ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. $1.25. 
BOOKS AND CULTURE. $1.25. 


JAMES M. WHITON 
GLORIA PATRI; or, Our Talks on the Trinity. | BEYOND THE SHADOW; or, The Resurrec- 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
TURNING-POINT Sof THOUGHT 
AND CONDUCT. Sermons 
preached in Carr’s Lane Chapel, 
Birmingham, 1887. 12mo, $1.00. 


EARLY PUPILS of the SPIRIT; 
or, The Ethical Development 
of the Prophets of Israel. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents. 


RECONSIDERATIONS AND 
MENTS. 
commonplaces of belief. 


An attempt to breathe life into the 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


tion of Life. 


THE DIVINE SATISFACTION. 
Third Edition. A Review of 
What Should and What Should 
Not be Thought About the 
Atonement. 12mo, paper, 40 
cents. 


WHAT OF SAMUEL? 
paper, 40 cents. 


REINFORCE- 


12mo, 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW POINTS TO OLD TEXTS. 
Sermons preached in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and London, 1889. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE LAW OF LIBERTY, and 
Other Discourses. Sermon 
preached in London,1888. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


EARLY PUPILS OF THE SPIRIT and WHAT 
OF SAMUEL? New edition in one volume, 
cloth, 80 cents. 


CHARLES B. SPAHR 
THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. An Essay on the Present Distribution of Wealth 


in the United States. 


184 pages. 


$1.50. 


Presenting the results of an investigation into the extent 


to which the Nation’s wealth is becoming concentrated in the hands of a relatively small class. 
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There zs no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 


OAST. 
Kodak AMOST iss 


| AND APPETIZING RELISH, IF 
Simplicity. and Kodak JUST TOUCHED UP ABIT WITH 


Quality created the LEA 
standard by which all PERRINS 


cameras are measured. 
That’s why the clerk says: ‘‘ It’s as THe AUCE.. 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell SAUCE... 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THIS SAUCE 
HAS GIVEN PERFECT SATISFAC- 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. | TION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
DUNCAN'S SOns, 4 
Eastman Kodak Co., son NEWYORK. 4 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE BEST SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN AND TONE BOOK 


THE H YMNAL 


SQUARE 12mo, CLOTH, 272 PAGES 
SINGLE COPIES, 40 CENTS; $27.00 A HUNDRED 


THE SCHOOL HyYMNAL claims to make complete provision for the younger people in their Sabbath or week-day schools, 
in their societies, and in their homes. There is a considerable number of hymns and tunes that will be new to our Sunday 
schools, The selections for young children are rare and choice. 


A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, for 2 cents. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- School Work’ 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
1319 Walnut Street 156 Fifth Avenue 37 Randolph Street 7526 Locust Street 


soon ce” | Milk 


Music Edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents by mail. Street, New York. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. : 
DO YoU Instruction by mail in literary composition, ily Everyone Appreciates 


Courses suited to all needs. Revision, criti- 
the heating power, fuel-saving abil- 


WRITE? cism, and sale of MSS. dapper 
THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


Write immediately for catalogue “O.” 
It contains some revelations in house 
meat heating. E.A. Jackson & Co. 
50 Beekman St., New York. 


Don’t fail to read Price $1.25. 


Anna Katharine Green’s ‘Agatha Webb”’ 
RE A The Ladies’ Home Journal 
_ The Saturday Evening Post 
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elsewhere. Be sure to say W 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS 


= BS 


UR new. Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue of tailor-made costumes and 
cloaks is now ready. We illus- 
trate in it all of the newest Paris 

styles, and will mail it /ree, together 

with mmoles of materials to select 

from, to the lady who wishes to dress 

well at moderate cost. e keep no 

ready-made garments, but make every- 

thing to order, thus giving that touch 

of individuality and exclusiveness so 
much to be desired. 

y _ Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
illustrates a aprons assortment of 
suits and cloaks made according to 

fashion’s latest dictates. 


Charming Costumes and Tailor- 
made Suits, $5 up. 


Handsome Jackets, lined 
throughout, entirely different 
rom the ready-made 
ones, $5 up. 


Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the 
latest French models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, 
Bicycle Suits, etc. 

We also make finer garments and 
send samples of all grades. We 
pay express charges everywhere. 
Our line of samples includes the 
newest materials, many of them 
ping exclusive novelties not shown 

ether you wish samples for 


cloaks or for suits, and we will then be able to send you a full 
line of exactly what ‘yo desire. Write to-day for Catalogue 


and Samples; we wil 


send them to you /ree, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. wes"25as. NEW YORK 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 


QRIENTAL RUGS 
and CARPETS 


Serape, Khorassan, Sarak, Kurdis- 
tan, Kirmansha, Iran, Herat, Sere- 
bend, and Bokhara Carrets. 


Yhiordes, Coula, Tebriz, Ladik, 
Cabistan, Anatolian, Shirvan, and 
Daghestan Rugs, 


Modern Oriental Carpets in special 
colors and designs, of East India, 
Persian, and Turkish make. 


Have you tried Protose, the vegetable 
meat? A scientific combination of food 
elements with a taste hardly distinguish- 


more nutrition and 10 per cent. more fat- 
making properties than beef. 

Send us the name of a grocer who does 
not sell Protose and six cents to pay 
postage and we will mail you a sample 
can. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Ltd. 
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No. 76 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


DELICIOUS IN 


(COFFEE TEA & Chocolate 


(CONDENSED MILK¥ 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. K 
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The Dreyfus court mar- 
} tial at Rennes continues, 
the sessions beginning at half-past six 
in the morning. Last week M. Casimir- 
Périer and General Mercier were recalled, 
and confronted each other. The ex-Pres- 
ident declared that Mercier had told him 
of the unimportance of the documents 
enumerated in the Jdordercau. General 
Mercier replied that he had Said exactly 
the opposite. M. Casimir-Périer insisted 
upon the correctness of his own statement. 
The ex-President reaffirmed that when 
Captain Le Brun-Renaud came to the 
Elysée, he said nothing about any admis- 
sion made by Dreyfus, thus again dispos- 
ing of the “confession” story. Maitre 
Demange cross-examined General Mercier 
upon the point that the War Office had 
persisted in using the false translation of 
a telegram from Major Panizzardi, after 
it had been notified by. the Foreign Office 
that the original interpretation was false ; 
the correct reading signified nothing 
against Dreyfus, but rather militated in 
his favor. On this M. Paléologue, of the 
Foreign Office, confronted General Mer- 
cier, and said that only the second inter- 
pretation was correct, adding that Mercier 
was so informed at the time. ‘This rather 
riddled Mercier’s harangue of the previous 
week. Another blow to swashbuckler 
affirmations came later. Mercier had 
handed to the court a letter from Colonel 


The Dreyfus Affair 


Schneider, formerly an Austrian military 


attaché at Paris, in which he was alleged 
_to have said that Colonel von Schwarz- 
koppen and Major Panizzardi, respectively 
the German and Italian attachés, were 
trying to make out that it was not Drey- 
fus who had given information to them, 
and adding that he (Schneider) had no be- 
lief in these protestations. Close on the 
heels of its reception by the court there 
came a telegram from’ Colonel Schneider 
denouncing the letter as a forgery, and 
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No. 17 


thus killing the only point in the Mercier 
evidence dangerous to Dreyfus. M. Han- 
otaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1894, 
also testified, admitting having declared 
to General Mercier, when both were in 
office, that the evidence of Dreyfus’s guilt 
did not justify a court martial. Another 
witness was M..Bertulus, the magistrate 
who made the preliminary examination in 
the Esterhazy case, and who received 
Henry’s confession of forgery. After his 
deposition he proclaimed : 

I believe that Dreyfus is innocent. I be- 
lieve it, if for no other reason, because the 
Court of Cassation pronounced the dordereau 


the work of Esterhazy. Indeed, there is not 
the slightest evidence implicating Dreyfus. 


General Roget, formerly 
Dreyfus’s superior in the 
General Staff, then testified. He declared 
that Dreyfus denied any knowiedge of the 
plans of concentration of troops in case of 
mobilization, but in 1893 Dreyfus himself | 
drew three maps showing the zones of 
concentration of the French army. Again, 
‘Dreyfus denied having any knowledge 
of the manual of arms, but, in a letter from 
Colonel Jeannell, which I now hand to 
the court, the latter declared that he dis- 
tinctly remembered having given to Drey- 
fus a copy of the manual of arms.” These 
statements had special weight, as the zones 
of concentration and the manual of arms 
were two of the five subjects enumerated 
in the dordereau. However, when ques- 
tioned as to his erasure of Esterhazy’s 
name from the petit (card telegram), 
and correcting it so as to throw suspicion 
on Picquart, Roget had no explanation to 
give. When Dreyfus was allowed to 
speak, he said that the only fact in Roget’s 
testimony was the mention of his (Drey- 
fus’s) study of maps relative to the con- 
centration of troops. ‘This, he said, was 


certainly true, for he examined them 
917 


Roget and Lebon 
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openly as a student at headquarters, with 
the object of learning all he could, but 
he never traced on a maf any plan of 
concentration or mobilization, and never 
had any knowledge of the details of these 
movements, or of the plan for the distri- 
bution of the various units throughout 
the departments. The rest of Roget’s 
testimony, he said, was solely an argu- 
ment based on a hypothesis. M. Lebon, 
Colonial Minister in 1896, was another 
witness. He declared that there was 
reason to suspect the existence of some 
plot, and accordingly he ordered the con- 
‘struction of a high palisade around Drey- 
fus’s hut in order to prevent the prisoner 
from seeing signals from the sea. It was 
also a necessary precaution to put the 
prisoner in double irons at night. M. 
Lebon added that in similar circumstances 
he would again give the same orders. 
When, after M. Lebon had finished, Col- 
onel Jouaust, the President of the court, 
asked Dreyfus whether or not he had any- 
thing to say, the prisoner’s response was: 
“ T am not here to describe the horrors I 
suffered for five years. I am not here to 
complain, and I bear nomalice. My only 
purpose is to defend my innocence and 
my honor.” At this juncture the Regis- 
trar read letters from Dreyfus himself to 
the Senate and Chamber and President 
Faure, written in 1898, in which he con- 
stantly and energetically asserted his 
innocence, described his tortures, and 
prayed for immediate investigation. Like 
the letters to his wife, these to his 
Government constitute one of the most 
_ pathetic documents ever produced. As- 
tounding as it may seem, M. Méline, then 
Prime Minister, did not deliver the letters 
to Parliament. In another letter to the 
Governor of Guinea Dreyfus remonstrates 
against the order to place him in irons, 
when he had complied with every regula- 
tion, and grimly suggests that, if he is to 
die, he would much prefer a quicker death. 


The great deposition of 
last week, however, was 
that of Colonel Picquart. Itis safe to say 
that it was not only a luminously incrim- 
inating indictment of the former chiefs of 
the General Staff, but, being delivered for 
five consecutive hours without consulting 
a note, was perhaps the most remarkable 


Colonel Picquart 
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specimen of oral testimony ever recorded | 


in acourt of justice. Colonel Picquart | 
discussed the secret dossier as the main- 
spring of the condemnation of Dreyfus 
in 1894. The witness divided the dossier 
into two parts. According to him— 

The first part contains three documents: 
(1) The document known as the d’Avignon, 
which reads: “ Doubt the proofs; serve his 
letters; situation dangerous with me with 
French officers; no information from an 
officer of the line; important only as coming, 
from the Ministry ; already somewhere else.” 
(2) A document containing the words “ Cette 
canaille de D——.” (3) A document being the 
report of a journey to Switzerland made in be- 
half of a foreign power. The secona part of 
the dossier consists largely of a supplementary 
review of the first. It also contains the corre- 
spondence of attachés “A” and “ B.” 
Regarding the correspondence of these 
attachés, Colonel Picquart maintains that 
it indicated the desire of the writer to ask 
a friend and not a spy for the informa- 
tion desired. Many headquarters officers, 
he pointed out, were on cordial and abso- 
lutely legitimate terms with foreign milli- 
tary attachés. Colonel Picquart then took 
up the “Cette canaille de D—— ’ docu- 
ment, calling the attention of the court to 
his reasons for believing that Dreyfus was 
not the person referred to to whom refer- 
ence was made. Colonel Picquart did 
not attach importance to the document 
referring to the French agent’s journey to 
Switzerland. He concluded his examina- 
tion of the dossier by saying : 

May I be allowed to express deep regret at 
the absence of Major du Paty de Clam? It 
seems to me indispensable that this officer, 
who wrote the commentaries on the secret 
dossier, should be summoned to give evidence 
here. He would give us his reminiscences, 
and I would help him. 

The results of Colonel Picquart’s depo- 
sition are: (1) He showed that, con- 
trary to the testimony of the Generals, 
Dreyfus could not have had access to in- 
formation about the modification of plans 
for assembling the ¢roupes de couverture (in 
the event of mobilization the troops to be 
thrown toward the frontier so as to cover 
the actual mobilization). (2) He showed 
that, contrary to the assertions of the 
Generals, others than Dreyfus could have 
obtained the information indicated by other 
documents mentioned in the Jdordereau. 
For instance, replying to Roget, Picquart 
proved that copies of the manual of arms 
were given to any officer undergoing staff 
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instructions, (3) He showed that some 
of the most important secret plans and 
documents were intrusted to the sole care 
of a few civil clerks and enlisted men, 
and kept in a room at the War Office, ac- 
cessible to visitors, where Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen and other foreign mili- 
tary attachés were received once a week. 


8 


Testimony has also been 
given by Major Cuignet 
(appointed in 1896 to examine the dosszer), 
by General de Boisdeffre, and by General 
Gonse. Like the depositions of the other 
Generals, these were not so much testi- 
mony as speeches for the prosecution. 
In giving the lie to Colonel Schneider, 
Major Cuignet did not hesitate to de- 
clare that the latter’s contradiction was 
really addressed to the French Govern- 


Other Testimony 


ment. He added: “I wish to point 


that the attaché issuing the denial is a per- 
son of somewhat less consequence than 
his allies. It is, therefore, possible that 
this denial was imposed upon him.” 
Such statements might easily bring about 
international complications. Germany, 
Austria, and Italy have now each been 
accused of lying because their official 
representatives have denied certain anti- 
Dreyfus stories. On Monday of this week 
the principal witness was Captain Junck, 
a ‘* probationer” simultaneously with 
Dreyfus but in another department of the 
War Office. To his allegations of im- 
morality the prisoner replied: “I will 
not speak to the witness of. private confi- 
dences he has made to me. If Captain 
Junck’s ideas of honor allow him to divulge 
private conversation, mine do not. I have 
clean hands, and I will keep them clean.” 


The assailant of Maitre La- 
bori, the junior counsel for 
the accused, has not yet been found. 
When he is, perhaps he or his accomplices 
will explain how it happened that Lemer- 
cier-Picard, the spy, was able to hang 
himself with a shoe-string, and with his 
feet touching the floor; also why no in- 
~quest was held on the body of Henry, 
who was supposed to have taken his own 
life. The Labori assailant is probably no 
ordinary criminal. The attempted assas- 
sination is now put down as another mani- 
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festation ‘of that secret, plotting, far-reach- 
ing force which came into being five years 
ago and seems now stronger than ever, 
apparently leaving nothing undone that 
can harm the Dreyfus cause. Sympathy 
for the wounded lawyer has been increased 
by the discovery that he refused the hand- 
some fee offered to him by Zola for legal 
services in 1897, nor does he accept pecu- 
niary compensation from Dreyfus. When 
his colleague was struck down, Maitre 
Demange, senior counsel for the prisoner, 
demanded that the court martial suspend 
proceedings until a partially qualified sub- 
stitute for the wounded lawyer could be 
secured. As a matter of fact, the presid- 
ing officer permitted an adjournment of 
only forty minutes. The further demand 
by Maitre Demange that the court proceed 
for at least forty-eight hours, as required 
by law, and then adjourn, met the oppo- 
sition of Major Carritre, the Government 
Commissary. ‘The court withdrew, and at 
the expiration of twenty minutes returned, 
the President announcing a unanimous 
decision that it would be impossible to 
grant Maitre Demange’s motion. On 
Tuesday of this week Maitre Labori reap- 
peared in court. His value there was 
shown by his first question, an inquiry as 
to what right General Mercier had to have 
in his possession the secret dossier, a 
State document, when he was no longer 
a member of the Government. Mercier, 
red and confused, stammered a moment 
and then declined to answer. 


& 


The effect of last Sunday’s 
outbreak in Paris is not 
likely to prejudice the anti-Dreyfus pub- 
lic in favor of the prisoner—indeed, his 
cause has suffered severely recently on 
account of its ‘ unsought supporters 
among the enemies of society.” ‘The 
Paris mob attacked two churches, St. Am- 
broise and St. Joseph, near the Place de la 
République, in one of the poor quarters. 
These edifices became the scenes of sac- 
rilege and pillage. Bonfires were made of 
the chairs of the churches, and the cruci- 
fixes were thrown into the flames. Such 
excesses recall those committed by the 
Communists in 1871. The affair was not 
so much a pro-Dreyfus demonstration as 
an unbridled attempt at a revolution, and 
the Paris police are much to be blamed for 
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allowing the Anarchists to master them. 
The ringleaders of the mob were Faberot 
and Sebastien Faure, the well-known rev- 
olutionary Anarchists. The crowd had 
gathered in response to an appeal in the 
“Journal du Peuple,” edited by Faure. 
The paper called on all Anarchists “to 
demonstrate against the priests and the 
Jesuits.” In the fighting no one was 
killed, but sixty policemen and more than 
three hundred civilians are said to have 
been injured. The whole performance 
took place to the singing by the Anarchists 
of “La Carmagnole,”’ the famous revo- 
lutionary song of a century ago. 


Whether from London, Cape 
Town, Pretoria, or Lourencgo 
Marques, last week’s despatches regarding 
the Transvaal imbroglio were interesting 
reading. From London came the an- 
nouncement that Major-General Sir Will- 
iam Francis Butler had been relieved as 
commander of the British troops in South 
Africa as a result of his alleged Boer 
sympathies, and that Sir Frederick Walker 
had been appointed in his place. Sir 
Frederick has already seen service in 
Africa, having been in the Kaffir war and 
in the Zulu war. Fifteen years ago he 
was Quartermaster-General in Bechuana- 
land, and later he commanded the troops 
in Egypt from 1889 to 1895. In oppos:- 
tion to most London papers, the “ Daily 
Chronicle” regards General Butler’s vir- 
tual dismissal as “an indication that the 
country is being hurried into war,” and 
adds: “His offense was that he spoke 
rough words of truth about that precious 
organization, the South African- League. 
We are convinced that he acted for the 
honor and clear interests of the Empire.” 
Later news is to the effect that the War 
Office has completed its preparations for 
an emergency force of twenty thousand 
men to be ready to leave within a week. 
Fast steamers for their transport are wait- 
ing orders. From Cape Town the news is 
that military contingents are daily leaving 
for the Transvaal frontier and that recruit- 
ing is actively proceeding. Despatches 
from Pretoria say that, instead of replying 
to the proposal of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
British Colonial Secretary, to refer the 
franchise controversy to a joint commis- 
sion of inquiry, the Transvaal Government 


The Transvaal 
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will intimate its willingness to grant a five- 
year simple franchise, retrospective and 
without any restrictions, and that the 
representation of the gold-fields will be 
extended to one-fourth of the Volksraad, 
thus exceeding the fifth demanded by Sir - 
Alfred Milner, the British High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa, and rendering an 
inquiry into the present franchise law un- 
necessary. It is officially announced that 
the Volksraad has resolved to eliminate 
from the Grondwet (Constitution of the 
South African Republic) the religious qual- 
ification for nomination to the judiciary. 


‘Thus, inch by inch, does President Kru- 


ger recede from an untenable position. 
Both in 1881 and 1884 the Anglo-Dutch 
Conventions were framed in accordance 
with his promises of equal protection and 
privileges forevery one. From the Portu 
guese port of Lourenco Marques on Dela- 
goa Bay we learn that the South African 
Republic is making strenuous efforts to 
persuade the local Portuguese authorities 
to permit the passing of ammunition, and 
cable instructions have-been sent to Dr. 
Leyds, Plenipotentiary of the South Afri- 
can Republic to the European States, to 
proceed to Lisbon and make representa- 
tions to the Portuguese Government with 
regard to the landing of war materials. 


_Fifteen thousand Mauser rifles have been 


stopped at Delagoa Bay, and, as war does 
not exist, it is claimed by President Kru- 
ger that the rifles cannot be contraband. 
The Rand “ Post” is of the opinion that 
the stopping of the rifles is of itself an act 
of war. 


® 


Last week was an important 
| one to the German Emperor. 
As is well known, he has, with character- 
istic energy, championed a scheme for 
canals to connect the principal rivers of 
Germany. His chief.opposers have been 
the agrarians, who claim that their wheat 
and other products would suffer by the 
new means of transportation, adding that 
American grain could be brought by the 
canals to German cities cheaper than their 
own. The Kaiser has caused two meas- 
ures to be introduced into the Prussian 
Diet—the Dortmund Canal Bill and the 
Mittelland Canal Bill. Last week the Diet 
declared open revolt against him by reject- 
ing both bills—the first by a majority of 


William II. 
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only three, it is true, but the second by a 
majority of one hundred. This is a de- 
feat, not only for the Emperor, but for his 
supporters—at least in this—the National 
Liberals. ‘Their opponents were mostly 
Centrists (Roman Catholics), who repre- 
sent the balance of political power. It is 
now proposed to make certain amend- 
ments to the bills in order to bring over 
the support of the Clericals and thus turn 
the defeat into a triumph. ‘The past 
week, however, did witness a real victory 
—a diplomatic one—gained by William II. 
In his address unveiling a monument to 
the dead on the battlefield of Saint-Privat, 
in the vicinity of Metz, he remarked that 
the meaning of the monument, differing 
from that usual on battlefields, should be 
generally known. The design is that of 
a mail-clad archangel leaning in calm re- 
pose on a sword adorned with the motto 
‘Semper Talis.”” As the Emperor well 
declared. this figure stands on the blood- 
stained field, a guardian of all the brave 
soldiers of both armies who fell there, “for 
the French soldiers who found a glorious 
grave at Saint-Privat also fought bravely 
and heroically for their Emperor and 
Fatherland.” ‘There was nobleness, and 


perhaps also policy, in the Kaiser’s clos-— 


ing words: ‘When our flags are lowered 
in greeting before this bronze statue, and 
_ flutter mournfully over the graves of our 
dead comrades, may they also wave over 
the tombs of our foes and whisper that we 
think sorrowingly of their brave dead.” 


The great German chem- 
ist, Robert Wilhelm Eber- 
hard von Bunsen, died on, Wednesday of 
last week at Heidelberg, at the age of 
eighty-eight. Professor Bunsen’s claim 
to rank among the foremost scientists of 
this century is universally acknowledged. 
His discoveries and inventions were not 
only of remarkable value in revealing 
chemical laws and phenomena which 
made possible substantial advances in the 
world’s knowledge of the science of chem- 
istry, but in many cases they were of 
enormous commercial value or otherwise 
of practical utility. Of the latter class, 
for instance, were his invention of the 
hot-blast for iron furnaces, the discovery 
of ferric hydrate as an antidote for arseni- 
cal poisoning, and the invention of the 
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Bunsen burner and ‘the filter-pump. It 
is interesting to know that many of his 
inventions which have proved of practical 
utility were made by him at first as instru- 
ments to aid him in abstruse investigation 
and experiment. Probably Bunsen’s fame 
will rest chiefly upon his remarkable dis- 
coveries with relation to spectrum analy- 
sis ; these have furnished science with a 
new and potent means of investigation, 
and their application to astronomy, chem- 
istry, and optics is constantly bringing 
additions to our stock of knowledge. Pro- 
fessor Bunsen had filled a professorship 
at Heidelberg for forty-seven years, and 
he gave his time and attention to his 
students in an unreserved way not alto- 
gether common to great original scien- 
tists. 


It is only natural that 
the King and Govern. 
ment of Italy should at the present time 
be disliked by a large proportion of Ital- 
ians. In general, the Italians do not take 
the same keen interest in the affairs of 
their government as do the people of other 
countries. They have, however, quite as 
keen a realization: of the burdens which 
come to their homes, and there are few 
countries so oppressively taxed as Italy. 
It does not make much difference to the 
mass of Italians whether the executive be 
a king or a president, so long as they can 
obtain some diminution of taxation. This 
diminution has been so difficult to obtain 
under the kingship of the House of Savoy 
that one result is seen in a noteworthy 
increase of the number of Republicans and 
Socialists. These have made recent ses- 
sions of the Chamber of Deputies so tur- 
bulent, and have obstructed so much legis- 
lation, that the Italian Parliament has 
been prorogued, with the knowledge by 
every one that prorogation was only the 
prelude to a law of public safety, to be 
executed not by parliamentary but by 
royal decree. In other words, as in Aus- 
tria, so in Italy, constitutionalism has come 
to such a crisis that a return to old-time 
autocracy seems to the Government the 
-only means of enabling it to live through 
the present unrest. Its decision has 
awakened earnest protest from all sides. 
The Socialists are up in arms against it,and 
the Republicans too, both justly declaring 
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that it is impossible to suppress by force 
free ideas and aspirations for progress in 
the minds of men. The Liberals are also 
much offended, saying that such a decree 
represents precisely the system that the 
Izalian Revolution in 1848 (of which they 
were the promoters) intended to displace. 
The Clericals, or the distinctively Roman 
Catholic party, sneer at the decree as an 
indication that the King and his govern- 
ment are becoming more and more un- 
popular and suspected,and that an end 
.is rapidly coming to the monarchical re- 
action which swept the Papacy from tem- 
poral power in 1870 and has kept it from 
such power ever since. ‘The decree, how- 
ever, has been thought to be quite neces- 
sary and justifiable by the King and his 
Cabinet. In connection with its promul- 
gation, the most active members of the 
Cabinet have been the Prime Minister, 
General Pelloux, and the Minister of War, 
General Mirri— indeed, the entire Cabinet 
is known as “the Ministry of Generals.” 


Russia’s recent calm pro- 
hibition of the proposed 
alliance between China and Japan is the 
last of a series of events during the 
past five years indicating Russian owner- 


Russianized China 


ship of at least the northern Chinese. 


provinces. ‘The very outbreak of the war 
in 1894 between China and Japan had as 
its purpose not only the specific acts of 
-Korea in defiance of honored, if absurd, 
tradition, but also the well-understood 


arming by Japan to thwart Russian expec-. 


tation in reference to Korea. The war 
began. Proposals then came from Russia 
to the European Powers to arrest Japan’s 
invasion of China, but, fortunately, Eng- 
land and Italy stood aloof from the prop- 
osition, to which Germany and France 
had already acceded. In 1895 China sent 
its most noted statesman, Li Hung Chang, 
to Japan to sue for peace. Neither Japan 
‘nor the world then knew that the wily 
Chinaman had already concluded a secret 
treaty with Count Cassini, the Russian 
Ambassador in Peking, now in Washing- 
ton. This treaty abundantly insured China 
against Japanese aggression. No wonder 
that Li Hung Chang was willing to sign 
a treaty dismembering his country! While 
Russia was faithful to the secret treaty in 
protesting against the occupation by Japan 
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of the Liaotung peninsula, and carried 
her point, too, Li must have had some 
slight suspicion that territory thus saved 


‘would pass back into its former posses- 


sor’s hands only for a time. Russia held 
a mortgage, perhaps unwritten, upon it. 
Before she foreclosed that mortgage, how- 
ever, she proceeded to force a loan upon 
the Chinese, despite the more favorable 
terms offered by other Powers. Then, al- 
though Japan had been compelled to evac- 
uate the Liaotung peninsula, ‘ because her 
presence there would be a constant men- 
ace to Peking,” there did not seem to 
be any inconsistency in Russia’s taking 
Japan’s place. The clever plan by which 


it had been arranged for Germany sud- 


denly to occupy the Shantung peninsula 
led logically to a proportionate . Russian 
occupation. The Liaotung peninsula was 
quietly seized. That this might not.be too 
much commented upon, Count Muravieff, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, assured the 
Powers, when the Russian war-ships ar- 
rived at Port Arthur at the end of 1897, 
that their arrival was occasioned only by 
the convenience of wintering there. When 
Russia’s plans were too evident to admit 
of such a flimsy excuse, he then put forth 
the new one that, even if Port Arthur and 
Talienwan should be ultimately leased by 
China to Russia, they would still remain 
open to foreign trade. Of these two 
ports, the first is now to be made exclu- 
sively Russian, but, bya welcome announce- 
ment last week, Talienwan will be kept 
open to the commerce of all natiors on 
equal terms. 


During this time the com- 

Trans-Siberian mercial agents of Russia had 
Railway been. working hand in hand 
with the political. An unprecedented rail- 
way scheme was being realized, namely, 
to connect St. Petersburg and Moscow 
with the Russian port of Vladivostok, 
on the Pacific Ocean. The railway was 
being .constructed from both termini; 
nearly five hundred miles of the Pacific 
end had been completed, to Khabarovka. 
A year before Russia seized Port Arthur, 
however, she concluded a treaty with 
China by which the latter conceded the 
right of way of a railway through Man- — 
churia, thus saving a hundred and fifty 
miles of otherwise unavoidable detour. 
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The commercial advantage of this arrange- 


ment was evident, but both political and 
commercial advantages were multiplied 


many fold when the Russian ships “ win- 


tered”’ at Port Arthur. They have been 
‘wintering and summering there ever since. 
Russia did all she could to gild the pill, 
however. In the previous arrangement 
with China, and in those which followed, 
the new road was never mentioned asa 
Russian enterprise, but as the * Chinese 
Eastern Railway.” The humor of this 
appellation may be gathered when it is 
known that.there was not a Chinese share- 
holder in the company. Russians. not 
only hold all the shares, they also retain 
exclusive control; the Chinese part is in 
providing the clients, some of the under 
clerks, and all of the servants. By means 
of the Russo-Chinese bank at Peking, the 
Russians then financed other railways in 
China, notably the now half-completed 
line from Peking to Cheng-ting, and also 
the concessions of a line to tap the Yangste 
Valley and one to tap the rich mining 
province of Shansi. Lastly, in ‘Turkestan 
the Central Asiatic Railway is beginning 
to have a prominence similar to that of 
the ‘Trans-Siberian Railway in Manchuria 
and Shing-king. 
does not now extend beyond ‘Tashkend, it 


is believed that Kashgar will be seized in . 


the near future... Thus Russia will obtain 
one of the best routes to India. 


I 6 Mentack Contrary to the general 
owa and Kentucky 
Democrats prediction , the lJIowa 


Democratic Convention 
was completely under the control of the 
aggressive supporters of the Chicago plat- 
form. Not-only was that document “ re- 
affirmed ” in the whole and in detail, but, 
at the demand of the Populists, who held 
their Convention simultaneously, the radi- 
cal silver candidate for Governor two 
years ago, F. E. White, was renominated, 
and a Populist was named for Railway 
Commissioner. ‘The Populists indorsed 
both ticket and platform, and the union 
of the two parties seemed to be practically 
completed. Here, however, the triumph 
of the silver men ended. In the platform 
that was adopted with the full approval 
of the Populists there was no separate 


mention of the silver issue, and the fore-— 


most place was given to the condemnation 


The Week 


of the war in the Philippines. Not only 
was this war condemned as in violation of 
the principles -of human liberty, but also 
as having * been inspired by Great Brit- 
ain for the purpose of producing cond:- 
‘tions that will force an Anglo-American 
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alliance.”” ‘This absurd imputation was 
plainly an attempt to win back to the 
Democratic party the German voters who 
abandoned it on the silver issue. As the 
immigrant vote in lowa—chiefly Ger- 
man—is thirty per cent. of the whole, the 
importance of this element is manifest. 
Mr. Bryan’s speech to the Convention, 
though it avoided any such far-fetched 
appeal to German prejudices, resembled 
the platform in putting in the foreground 
the issue of expansion. Mr. Bryan did 
not, however, as was widely reported, 
ignore the silver issue. ‘The first part of 
his speech was devoted: to defending the 


Democratic platform of 1896, and criti- 


cising the Republicans for now indorsing 
the goid standard. If Mr. Bryan is re- 
nominated, as the utter collapse of the 
Van Wyck boom seems likely to insure, 
the Chicago platform of 1896 is likely to 
be reaffirmed in its entirety. Even in 
Kentucky, where the Democratic party is 
again split in two, the bolting Democrats 
who held their convention last week claim 
to be better Chicago platform men than 
the regulars. ‘The platform adopted dif- 


fers from that of the regular convention 


only in denouncing the machine methods 
by which Mr. Goebel was nominated, and 
the partisan election law by which he 
hopes to be returned, and in demanding 
a law under which fraud and bribery shall 
vitiate the title to an office. The bolters’ 
convention was large and enthusiastic, 
and, by selecting ex-Governor John Young 
Brown as its candidate, insured a large 
protesting vote, unless Mr. Goebel can be 
forced to retire from his candidacy to save 
his party from defeat. 


Secretary Root’s promise 
that the war in the Phil- 
ippines should be prose- 
cuted with all possible energy has been 
quickly followed by a decision from the 
War Department to raise ten more new 
regiments. This force will complete all 
but a few thousands of the enlistments 
(34,000) authorized by the last Congress. 


Reinforcements for 
_ General Otls 


. 
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The ten regiments of volunteers previously 
ordered enlisted in this country are now 
complete in numbers, with a surplus which 
may be applied to the three regiments 
which were to be enlisted in the Philip- 
pines from time-expired men; the latter 
plan has so far met with little success. 
When the twenty new regiments (half 
raised and half to be raised) are com- 
plete, and when the three volunteer regi- 
ments in the Philippines are filled out, 
there will be ready for the fall and winter 
campaign about 63,000 men—supposing 
the regular- regiments now in the field to 
be filled to their regular number by new 
enlistments, which, as we understand, is 
being done as far as possible. Some of 
the new recruits are now on their way out, 
and the first ten regiments will soon be 
in fair shape for service. ‘Those now 
called for will hardly be in the field 
before January or February. Until that 
time, then, General Otis will have about 
47,000 men for actual service—an in- 
crease, of course, over the number in the 
last campaign, but still insufficient, ta the 


opinion of most military experts, to occupy - 


and control the country. ‘The command- 
ing officers of the ten regiments just 
called for have been named; they all 
have records of actual service; in age 
they average exactly fifty years. From 
the Philippines there was little news of 
importance last week. Angeles (on the 
railroad and northwest of Fernando) has 
been occupied by General Wheaton’s 
force, and is now our advance post. 
Sultan of tne Sulu (or Jolo) Islands has 
held conference with General Bates to 
discuss the proposed convention between 
himself and the United States; the chief 
provisions are: sovereignty of the United 
States, local autonomy in local matters, 
non-interference with the natives’ religion 
(they are Mohammedans), and presuma- 
bly (although the recent despatches do not 
mention this) a substantial subsidy to the 
Sultan. A rather humorous turn to the 
negotiations is given by the fact that the 
Sultan is inclined to insist on the privilege 
of flying his own flag when he goes abroad. 
Advices from Cebu and Negros state that 
the insurgents are gaining strength in 
those islands. Dr. Schurman, of the Philip- 
pine Commission,is home. He says that 
the great question of the Orient is not 
Formosa nor the Philippines, but China. - 
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Reports in which com. 
: plaint has been made in 
regard to the administration of affairs in 
Cuba by the United States have been 
recently contradicted from a source which 
few will deny tobe impartial. The “ Diario 
de la Marina”’ stands for the respectable 
Spanish element in Havana, and its editor 
has published a thorough indorsement cf 
what the American administration has 
done and is doing. He stigmatizes con- 
trary reports as false, and declares that the 
government of intervention has reason to 
congratulate itself upon the work it has 
accomplished. He declares that General 
Brooke and his assistants are preparing 
the Cubans for eventual self-government, 
and that they are receiving the personal 
co-operation of Cuban leaders, some of 
them representing the native element foi- 
merly most opposed to American control. 
Newspaper correspondents at Havana state 
that evidences of progress are abundant. 
Towns which were calling for a thousand 
rations daily four months ago have now 
discontinued them, as there are no poor 
in need of such assistance. ‘There is an 
urgent demand for workmen in Pinar del 
Rio province. Cubans formerly unsettled 
by visionary aspirations for independence 
are now busying themselves with practical 
details of revenue, school reform, and mu- 
nicipal government. Another commend- 
able feature is that fault-finding in Cuban 
newspapers is growing less, and the viru- 
lent personal charges which some Havana 
editors have been hurling at each other 
recently have almost disappeared, Gen- 
eral Brooke’s recent discipline of some 
editors having doubtless had a wholesome 
effect. 


Progress in Cuba 


United States has _be- 
come indirectly concerned in 
the San Domingo crisis because of the 
attempt of. filibustering parties in the 
interest of General Jiminez to sail from 
Cuba for San Domingo. General Jiminez 
himself boarded a vessel at Cienfuegos 
presumably for the purpose of -going to 
take command of the insurgents, but was 
detained, by orders, it is understood, of 
General Wilson. Later he was released 
by General Brooke, the Governor-General 
of Cuba. It seems perfectly clear that 


San Domingo 


our present control of Cuba is such as to 
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make the United States as fully respon- 
sible for the acts of Cubans toward for- 
eign governments as it is for those of the 
citizens of its own States. This country, 
therefore, is bound to use due diligence 
to prevent the sailing from Cuban ports 
of expeditions threatening to attack the 
existing Government of a friendly power. 
The fighting in San Domingo continues in 
a desultory sort of way, and the reports of 
the successes of the opposing forces are 
still contradictory. : 


& 
7 The National Afro-American 
he Negro Council and the National Asso- 
onventions 


ciation of Colored Women held 
their annual Conventions in Chicago last 
week. At the women’s conference nearly 
one hundred and fifty delegates, represent- 
ing forty-six negro women’s clubs, were 
present. Several of the delegates were 
entertained at a luncheon given by Miss 
Jane Addams and the young women asso- 
ciated with her at Hull House. The 
men’s conferences had distinct political 
importance. ‘The ‘“ Council” which was 
organized at Rochester, New York, two 
years ago, is a small body, but it includes 
nearly all of the foremost negroes in the 
country—ministers, educators, public off- 
-cials, and business men. The annual 
address of its President—Bishop Walters, 
of New Jersey—put in a few sentences 
the principal demands of the Council : 


To President McKinley we appeal to use 
his influence to secure to all American citi- 
zens a fair and impartial trial by jury, and to 
grant promotion to Afro-American soldiers 
who have won consideration by their fitness 
and valor. To the Governors we appeal to 
give intelligent Afro-Americans a place in the 
National Guard. 

To the authorities in the South we appeal 
to — all discriminating laws enacted to 
humiliate us, to give the negro a fair chance 
at the ballot-box and a fair trial by jury. 

To white trades-unions we appeal not to 
refuse any applicant on account of his color. 

To Anglo-Saxons we appeal to liberate 
themseives from color prejudice and give the 
negro an equal chance in the race of Tife, and 
if, after a hurdred years (which is a short 
epoch in the life of any race), we have not 
succeeded, then condemn us and write us 
down failures. 


The growth of lynching occupied a large 
place in the discussions, and a committee 
‘recommended a Federal law, of doubtful 
constitutionality, giving’ Federal courts 
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jurisdiction where citizens have been de- 
prived of life “ without due process of 
law.” Bishop Turner’s plan for the depor- 
tation of negroes to Africa was much dis- 


cussed, and almost invariably condemned. 


Bishop Turner ably defended his proposal, 
but explained that he had only advocated 
such emigration as would relieve the press- 
ure at. the South, and teach the white 
capitalists of that section what they were 
losing ‘through the illtreatment of the 
blacks. On the question of expansion 
the speakers were divided, though the 
President claimed that, as a body, the 
Council opposed the war in the Philip- 
pines. ‘That. which was most encouraging 
about the Convention was the intellectual 
ability of the speeches. ‘These speeches, 
like the recent achievements of negro 
writers in the “ Atlantic Monthly ” and 
other magazines, make it necessary for 
all fair-minded readers to judge negroes 
as individuals instead of prejudging all 
because of their race. 


The latest reports from Gen- 
eral Davis, commanding at 
Porto Rico, state that the re- 
sults of the recent hurricane in the West 
Indian islands are more disastrous and 
far-reaching than at first reported. Two 
thousand deaths are reported from Porto 
Rico. The total destruction of the roads 
makes communication with the interior 
almost impossible. Men - employed to 
carry relief to certain sectiéns that cannot 
be reached by wagons. Crops and plan- 
tation buildings are totally destroyed. 
Coffee and sugar storéd in Porto Rico 
are either totally destroyed or almost 
ruined for commercial purposes. The 
Government has acted promptly, shipping 
supplies from the subsistence stores in 
different parts of the country to New York 
for shipment to Porto Rico by private 
steamship lines, which give free transpor- 
tation, and by Government transports. 
Merchants and other citizens are re- 
sponding generously. Building material, 
material for clothing, and ready-made gar- 
ments are being sent to the people as 
rapidly as possible. Travelers returning 
since the storm report that the horrors 
and dangers in Porto Rico are greatly 
increased by the unsanitary condition of 
the cities. The military authorities are 
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working as a sanitary corps, and enlisting 


the natives in clearing the débris, much 


of it a menace to the public health. Star- 
vation and exposure—many thousands of 
people being without shelter—have al- 
ready caused severe illness; the Mer- 
chants’ Association has been asked to send 
drugs for the use of these people. The 
commercial and financial outlook is a grave 
one. It is possible that the Government 
will have to devise some methods of relief 
that will enable planters and business 
men to resume business, repair plants, 
and protect the commercial interests of 
Porto Rico until business may be resumed. 
Secretary Root has organized a central 
committee of representative citizens with 
ex-Secretary Cornelius N. Bliss at its 
head; to this central relief committee 
local bodies are to report. Contributions 
of money or clothing may be sent to the 
Merchants’ Association, Broadway and 
Leonard Street, New York City. 


The attempts of a pri- 
vate company to gct con- 
trol of the city’s water 
supply, which have for several years been 
corrupting the political life of Philadel- 
phia, are suddenly being duplicated in 
New York. Last week, without previous 
public discussion, the Board of Public 
Improvements came within one vote of 
making a forty-year contract with a New 
Jersey water company to supply about 
one-third of the city’s present consump- 
tion for about $5,000,000 a year. Only 
the vigorous opposition of Comptroller 
Coler prevented the consummation of the 
contract. His characterization of the 
scheme seemed at first rhetorical, but is 
justified by an examination of the condi- 
tions. ‘“ The Broadway street railroad 
franchise,” he said, ‘“ is second-class shop- 
lifting compared with the scheme to put 
the city into the hands of the Ramapo 
Company.” The Borough of Manhattan 
is in no need of an additional water sup- 
ply for years to come. The rapidly grow- 
ing Borough of Brooklyn can supply its 
needs from Long Island with a less out- 
lay of public money than would be needed 
for the tunnel under the East River to 
convey the New Jersey water from Man- 
hattan to Brooklyn. For years to come, 
therefore, the payments to the Ramapo 
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Supply 
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Company would be practically a sheer 
waste. Even for the distant future, when 
Manhattan will need more water, the pro- 
posed payments are plainly extortionate. 
At the present time the entire operating 
expenses of the Manhattan water depart- 
ment are only $700,000 a year, and the 
interest on the cost of the plant ($75,000,- 
090), at 4 per cent., is only $3,000,000 a 
year. Yet the city can borrow money so 
cheaply that by paying 4 per cent. a year 
it not only pays interest but repays prin- 
cipal in the course of forty years. Presi- 
dent Holahan, of the Board of Public 
Works, who favors the Ramapo. con- 
tract, admits that another $75,000,000 
outlay: would supply the city with all the 
water it could need in forty years. Yet 
rather than have the city pay 4 per cent. 
a year on its bonds to that amount (or 
$120,000,000 in all) and own the water 
supply, he would have it pay 5 per cent. 
a year on $100,000,000 of securities issued 
by the Ramapo Company, and, after pay- 
ing $200,000,000 in the forty years, own 

nothing! It is charged that the explana- 
tion for this strange preference yes in the 
fact that the Ramapo Company has been 
officered by prominent Republican poli- 
ticians, such as General Tracy and Edward 
Lauterbach, and that another deal may 
have been made between the Republican 
machine and Tammany. However this 
may be, it is certain that the transfer toa 
private corporation of the partial control 
of the New York water system would in- 
troduce a new element of political cor- 
ruption. Even under Tammany the ex- 
clusive public control of the water system 
has been singularly satisfactory, so that 
the most extreme opponents of public 
ownership of municipal franchises are 
unwilling to revert to a_ partnership 
between public and private corporations. 


Investigations into the 
management of State 
institutions in New 


State Institutions and 
their Management 


‘York and New Jersey during the past 


few weeks have brought more emphat- 
ically to public attention the evils that 
seem inseparable from local control of 
State institutions. Recently a complete 
change in the Board of Managers of the 


Hudson House of Refuge for Women and 


Girls, at Hudson, N. Y., was made, because 
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of certain investigations that revealed 
abuse of inmates, laxity of management, 
and extravagance. The House of Refuge, 
supported by the State, was under direct 
local management and control. The State 
Board of Charities has recently made a 
report, after investigation of the manage- 
ment of the Syracuse Institute for Feeble- 
Minded Children, that has resulted in 
charges against the management by the 
State Comptroller. Goverror Voorhees 
has been conducting an informal investi- 
gation into the management of the State 
Industrial School for Girls, at Trenton, N.J., 
that will doubtless lead to many changes 
in that institution in methods and mana- 
gers. ‘The members of the Board of ‘Trus- 
‘tees have resigned. Criminal proceed- 
ings may be instituted against the matron. 
When a State institution is put under 
local control, it is invariably administered 
in the interests of the community. The 
immediate control is usually, if not always, 
given to a resident of the community who 
knows how to avoid condemnation, if not 
how to win approval. When not local, the 
Boards too often are composed of people 
who know nothing of the duties they are 
called to perform, have the vaguest ideas 


of the needs of the people committed to’ 


their charge, and are too busy or too timid 
to study either. The result is that they are 
glad to delegate authority without assum- 
ing control. It almost inevitably follows 
that autocratic powers are exercised over 
human beings who have no court of 
appeal. ‘They cannot reach the public. 
Abuses grow and reach an_ unbearable 
point before the public is enlightened ; 
and reforms must be effected where evils 
never should have existed. Such institu- 
tions seem to demand closer, disinterested 
» Supervision, as represented in State Boards 
of Charity, more centralized control, and 
more active interest from intelligent citi- 
zens. 

Another Arctic expedi- 
tion has returned from 
the futile effort to reach the Pole—this 
time with a painful story of suffering and 
death. Mr. Walter Wellman, the leader 
of the expedition, which has just reached 
Tromsoe, Norway, is an American jour- 
nalist. In his advance northward he had 


Arctic Exploration 


two objects—one to search for traces of 
Andrée in Franz Josef Land and the 
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islands beyond it, the other to outdo 
Nansen’s ‘“ Farthest North.” In neither 
aim did he succeed; no trace whatever 
was found of Andrée, and Wellman’s high- 
est latitude reached was about 84° north— 
a little beyond any other explorer than 
Nansen, but more than two degrees less 
than the latter’s achievement. The party 
left —Tromsoe on June 26, 1898, on the 
Fridtjof, and landed at Cape Tegethoff, 
where, as also at Cape Flora, a supply 
house was built. An outpost, so to speak, 
was placed further north (81°) in the au- 
tumn, and there two sailors were left in a 
hut of rocks covered with walrus-hides, 
One of these men, Bentzen, died in mid- 
winter, and the terrible solitude of the 
other through the long months that fol- 
lowed may be imagined. He slept side by 
side with the body of his dead companion 
for two months. Early in the spring 
Mr. Wellman and his companions pushed 
forward with sledges to the outpost camp to 
Cape Tegethoff, where they had wintered. 
Thence they advanced by sledge, passing 
Freedom Islands, where Nansen wintered. 
Like Nansen, they found the roughness of 
the’ ice a terrible obstacle, while the tem- 
perature was forty or fifty degrees below 
zero. Still they made fair progress, but 
one terrible snow-storm followed another, 
And their final misfortune came when Mr. 
Wellman fell,into an ice crevice and seri- 
ously injured his leg. Retreat became 
necessary ; the leader’s injury was made 
worse by inflammation, and headquarters 
were reached only after much hardship. 
It is feared that Mr. Wellman is crippled 
for life. The expedition has probably 
added somewhat to the world’s knowledge 
of island geography in the Polar Sea, but 
it is natural for the non-scientific reader 
again to ask, ‘“‘ Was it really worth while ?” 


The presence of the bubonic 
plague at Oporto, in Portu- 
gal, and in some other Por- 
tuguese towns, and its continued viru- 
lence in India, have led to questions as to 
the possibility of the disease reaching 
this country. Dr. Doty, the Health Off- 
cer of New York, says that the danger is 
extremely slight, that the watching of ves- 
sels from Portugal and other danger 
points is extremely close, and that, if 
any case should reach this port, the dan- 
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ger of its passing unnoticed is almost 
infinitesimal. 


After the War, What? 


On January 7, 1899, in an editorial en- 
titled “After the Treaty, What?” The 
Outlook defined the duty of the United 
States in the following words : | 

It is clear, under these circumstances, that 
America, after the treaty with Spain has been 
signed, cannot, if she would, escape the respon- 
sibility fo: protecting life and property in 
Manila, preventing if possible any peril to the 
Spanish 
allies, and generafly securing in both Cuba 
and the Philippines a substantial government 
where hitherto the community has had to 
choose between anarchy and depotism. 

We quote these words because they 
still seem to us, after six months of expe- 
rience, to epitomize the duty of America 
to both Cuba and the Philippines. The 
only tenable point of view for an honor- 
able man in considering what shall be our 
_ policy to those communities is the point 
of viewof duty. We repudiate absolutely 
and with indignation the assertion of Mr. 
Denby, quoted in a letter to The Outlook 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead: “ Will the pos- 
session of these islands benefit us as a 
Nation? If it will not, set them free, and 
let their people, if they please, cut each 
other’s throats, or play what pranks they 
please.” If this is to be taken seriously, 
it is atrocious ; it can be saved from con- 
demnation only if it is interpreted as 
irony, or perhaps excused as _ rhetoric. 
It is true that the fulfillment of National 
duty is the best, because the surest, way 
of promoting National self-interest. It is 
also true that this Nation is not to under- 
take the Quixotic task of setting all the 
peoples of earth free, by destroying des- 
potism wherever despotism oppresses, or 
putting an end to anarchy wherever in- 
competence in ruler and ungovernable 
passion in the ruled combine to produce 
anarchy. But, having undertaken to de- 
liver Cuba from the despotism of Spain, 
we had no right to sail away and leave it to 
fall into the worse plight into which an- 
archy would inevitably bring it. The rule 
of the half-breeds would probably be as 
much worse than the rule of Spain as the 
Reign of Terror was worse than the reign 
of Louis XVI. The responsibility for the 
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protection of person and property in the 
Philippines having fallen into our hands, 
we could not rid ourselves of that respon- 
sibility by the resolve “‘ to pull out some 
dark night and escape from the great prob- 
lem of the Orient as suddenly and as dra- 
matically as we got into it.”” It was not the 
duty of the Good Samaritan to leave his 
business and devote his life to hunting 
for wounded travelers; but when the 
wounded traveler’s cry came to his ears, 
it brought a duty of humanity with it. 
The events of the war laid both Cuba and 
the Philippines in our pathway; to pass 
by on the other side and leave them to 
their fate because it is not for our interest 
to set them on their feet would be only 
one degree less criminal than to partici- 
pate in the original robbery. We are to 
ask ourselves, not what is our interest, 
but what is our duty, and the answer to 
that question is plain now, as it was plain 
six months ago: it is to protect life and 
property, preserve order, suppress vio- 
lence, establish justice founded upon law; 
in short, to secure “‘in both Cuba and the 
Philippines a substantial government.” 
If the armed revolutionaries in Cuba had 
attempted to prevent our fulfillment of 
this obligation by force, it would have 
been our duty to disperse them by force. 
So long as armed revolutionaries in the 
Philippines endeavor to prevent our ful- 
fillment of this obligation by force, it is 
our duty to disperse them by force. This 
is not a war of conquest, any more than 
dispersing the armed mob in Idaho is a 
war of conquest.. It is nc more a viola- 
tion of the principle that government rests 
upon the consent of the governed than 
the war against secession in the South 
was a violation of that principle. The 
judgment of a community cannot be as- 
certained in the midst of a revolution. 
It is impossible to know what kind of — 
government the intelligence, the virtue, 
and the thrift of the island of Luzon de- 
sire while it is overrun with armies. Order 
is an essential prerequisite to ascertain- 
The 
anti-imperialists are quite right in con- 
demning all wars of conquest as un-Ameri- 
can. They are wrong in regarding the 
war in Luzon as a war of conquest. It 
is a war to establish order in a community 
for whose order the people of the United 
States are responsible. When that order 
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is established, it will be for us to ascertain 


what are the desires of those in the island. 


who are competent to pass judgment on 
its future course. 

In April, 1898, Congress passed the 
following, with other resolutions : 

The United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over said island [of 
Cuba], except for the pacification thereof ; 
and asserts its determination, when that is 
leave the government and 
control of the island to its people. 

This resolution did not create an obliga- 
tion of the United States; it simply rec- 
ognized an existing obligation. War to 
emancipate Cuba was just; war to subju- 
gate Cuba would have been unjust. If 
Congress had passed a resolution of di- 
rectly contrary import; if it had affirmed 
its purpose, when the island was pacified, 
to continue to exercise sovereignty over it 
for the benefit of the United States, sucha 
resolution would not have made that course 
moral. It is a pity that Congress did not 
pass a resolution respecting the Philippines 
similar to the one it passed respecting 
Cuba; The Outlook urged it so to do. 
But a resolution to perform a duty does 
not create the duty, and a failure to regis- 
ter a resolution to perform a duty does not 
annul the duty. The duty of the United 
States respecting the Philippines is exactly 
~what it is respecting Cuba—first to dis- 
perse all armed forces and establish 
order based on law and justice ; and when 
that is accomplished, “leave the govern- 
ment and control of the island to its 
people.” 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution 
which Dr. David Starr Jordan, in his 
volume “ Imperial Democracy,” already 
referred to in these columns, has made to 
the discussion of our responsibilities in 
the Orient is in the distinction which he 
draws between the English and the Amer- 
ican constitutions—not the legal docu- 
- ment, but the national character: 

The work of Great Britain through the cen- 
turies has been to teach its people and its vas- 
sals the lesson of respect of [for] law. It has 
_ been the mission of the United States to teach 
_ respect of ior] manhood, a matter vastly more 
difficult as well as more important. 

This is true; but these lessons are not 
inconsistent. The first is essential to the 
second. It is because France has not 
respect for law that the French Republic 


is in continual peril of overthrow. The 
United States is to teach both respect for 
law and respect for manhood, and it must 
teach the respect forlawfirst. Thisis the 
lesson it is now teaching in the Philippines, 
where for centuries Spain has been teach- 
ing disrespect for law. No wonder the 
lesson is not easily taught. 

But America must not and will not 
forget its larger mission. The American 
Republic is based on local self-govern- 
ment, and it cannot disregard its funda- 
mental principle. The expansion of 
American sovereignty, of American trade, 
even of the American Church in its vari- 
ous forms, would not be the expansion of 
America if in the process local self-gov- 


ernment were sacrificed. For local self- 


government is the distinctive American 
idea. But it took eight centuries of con- 
flict in England, and two of privation and 
peril in America, to develop this idea in the 
American people; and we cannot expect 
to find it ready to our hand in the Cubans 
and the Filipinos. Neither know what 
self-government means. On the other 
hand, it is not to be assumed that they 


cannot learn. Foreigners migrating to 


these shores have learned here the mean- 
ing of self-government with marvelous 
rapidity. 

It appears from Aguinaldo’s published 
address that the United States Govern- 


ment has offered the Filipinos local self- 


government under United States sover- 
eignty; that is just what the people of 
the several States and Territories of the 
United States enjoy. It is not strange 
that Aguinaldo distrusts the sincerity of 
the offer. The fact that its sincerity is 
distrusted by a minority of the people of 
the United States, and that they somewhat 
clamorously avow their distrust, cannot 
tend to make Aguinaldo more confiding. 
It is for the people of the United States 
to prove by their deeds the sincerity of 
this offer. We do not venture to prophesy, 
but the issue of the war in the Philippines 
does not seem doubtful, and we cannot 
doubt that the level country will be 
brought under the sovereignty of the 
United States, and all serious disorder 
banished to the mountains, at the close of 
the present rainy season. This done, 
liberty should be established in this coun- 
try, but liberty founded on justice and 
protected by law. We venture to quote 
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once more from the editorial already 
quoted from : ‘“‘ We do not believe that gov- 
ernment either in Cuba or the Philippines 
is to be permanently administered by 
Americans. We do not believe that it is, 
even in these first months of occupation, 
to be exclusively administered by Ameri- 
cans.” In Cuba it has not been so 
administered ; Cubans are sharing in the 
government. The principle already ap- 
plied there ought to be, and we believe 
will be, applied in the Philippines as soon 
as we have soestablished our authority that 
we can apply it. Peace established, law 
respected and enforced, order maintained, 
industry revived, life for a time inter- 
rupted by war resumed, and local self- 
government fairly initiated, and the people 
taught by object-lessons what liberty 
means, it will then be for us to do in the 
Philippines what we have promised to do 
in Cuba, “leave the government and 
control of the island to its people.” All 
our advices lead us to believe that the 
intelligence and thrift of Cuba already 
desire that government and control to be 
exercised under the sovereignty of the 
United States. We suspect that when 
the time comes to present the question to 
the people of the Philippines, the intelli- 
gence and thrift of that archipelago will 
have and will express the same desire. 
But so long as they remain under the 
control of a military oligarchy, they cannot 
express their wish, nor can they even 
intelligently frame one. 


A Needed Reorganization 


Our readers may remember that at the 
last National Council of Congregational- 
ists a committee was appointed to propose 
a plan for the closer federation of the 
Societies engaged in the denominational 
missionary work of the Congregational 
churches ; and that it has issued a par- 
tial report dealing with the question of 
securing more generous contributions, but 
is still considering and is yet to report on 
_ the more fundamental question how to se- 
* cure such a federation of these Societies. 
The Outlook desires to suggest to that 
committee, and through it to the Congre- 
gational churches, a plan for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. 

There are seven missionary societies 
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through which the Congregational churches 
carry on their extra-parochial missionary 
work. These are: the ‘Missionary Board, 
which conducts the foreign missions ; the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
which aids feeble churches ; the American 
Missionary Association, which maintains 
both schools and churches chiefly for Ne- 
groes, Indians, and Chinese; the Church 
Building Society, which aids in the erec- 
tion of church buildings; the Congre- 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, which carries on a double work, 
the latter being self-supporting ; the Amer- 
ican College and Education Society, which 
aids colleges and theological students ; 
and the Ministerial Relief, which provides 
guasi pensions for aged or disabled minis- 
ters. Each of these societies has its presi- 
dent, its secretary or secretaries, its ex- 
ecutive board—in a word, its complete 
administrative organization. Each works 
in entire organic independence of the 
others. There are at times, doubtless, 
mutual conferences and consultations, 
and the relations between the societies 
are friendly and even co-operative; but 
such independence of organization and 
action inevitably prevents the closest co- 
operation, when it does not,produce abso- 
lute friction. It is an open secret that 
such friction has existed from time to. 
time—and, in our judgment, through no 
fault of the officers—between the Home 
Missionary Society and the American Mis- 
sionary Association. Attempts have been 
made, without success, to draw a clear 
dividing line between their respective 
works. The Home Missionary Society 
has justly objected to confining its work 
to the Northern States, because this would 
make it sectional ; the American Mission- 
ary Association has justly objected to con- 
fining its work to Negroes, Indians, and 
Chinese, because its fundamental princi- 
ple is that no distinction should be made 
between men on the ground of race or 
color. Such friction is not very serious, 
and has generally been overcome without 
much difficulty by kindly and fraternal 
conferences, but if it can be obviated alto- 
gether, a definite and clear gain would be 
made. Astill greater gain would be made 
by bringing all these home missionary 
operations under one general executive 
head, thus securing more than co-opera- 
tion between affiliated societies ; namely, 
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coherent action by one organization carry- 
_ing on all its various forms of work in 
accordance with one well-formed plan. 

_Qur plan, then, proposes that the four 
Home Missionary Societies mentioned 
above should be united in one organiza- 
tion, with one general secretary and one 
executive committee. Under this general 
secretary and this general executive com- 
mittee there would necessarily be depart- 
mental secretaries and might well be de- 
partmental committees, each of whom 
should have charge of one department ; 
but, as all would work together under one 
head, they would work toone end. When 
~a Sunday-school was established, it would 
be with reference to a church to grow out 
of it; when the church was organized, the 
possibility of providing it with a church 
building would be considered; when the 
community was one in which there were 
no adequate schools for higher instruc- 
tion, as in some sections of the South was 
the case, and as is the case to-day in 
Cuba, the propriety of establishing such 
a school in connection with the church, or 
independently of any church, would be 
considered by the same organization. ‘Thus 
the whole work, church, school, Sunday- 
school, and church or school building, 
would be carried on under a common di- 
rection upon a well-considered plan and 
in pursuit of a well-defined end kept con- 
stantly in view. Each department might 
have its own treasury, each department 
might present its cause separately to the 
churches, and, indeed, should do so in order 
to get advantage of the varying sympathies 
of the people. 

There would be some advantages of 
economy in administration, some saving 
of duplication in energy, some avoidance 
of what 1s now necessary friction ; but the 
great advantage would be that which 
always comes from unification of work 
when it is animated by a common spirit 
and seeks acommon end. The Congre- 
gational missionary operations are now 
suffering from the same cause which im- 
pedes the efficiency of our army, the vari- 
ous departments of which are not brought 
into due subordination under one com- 
manding officer.. ‘The remedy for those 
evils, in the one case as in the other, is a 
radical reorganization of the work so as 
to give it a single purpose, a single plan, 
and a single supreme executive head. 


The Inspiration of the 
Impertect 


It has been well said of Robert Brown- 


ing that among all English poets he stands 


distinctively for the glory of the imperfect. — 


One of his chief messages is not only the 
clear, decisive recognition of the fact that 
nothing in this life comes to perfection, 
and that everything is stamped as provis- 
ional, but that in this very fact lies the 
divinity of life. Other men have striven 
to find perfection, and have deluded them- 
selves with the belief that they have found 
it; a great number, seeking perfection and 
not finding it, have yielded to a despair 
more or less complete. Robert Brown- 
ing, the poet of health, vitality, and faith, 
is filled with the passion for perfection, 
seeks it everywhere, recognizes the fact 
that he does not find it, and affirms that 
the glory of life consists in the inability 
of men to attain it.. From Browning’s 
point of view perfection is unattainable 
because there is not time enough in life 
nor room enough in the world for an 
immortal soul perfectly to express itself 
through art, or perfectly to develop itself 
through any achievement. ‘The value 
of this life is not finally to be measured 
by its achievements, but by its promises ; 
it stands, not for a finished period, but 
for preparation. It is, at the very best, 
and for the greatest men, a school. Noth- 
ing is finished ; nc thing comes to perfec- 
tion; and nothing ought to come to per- 
fection, because perfection means finality. 

.Perhaps there is no more subtle test of 
the possible greatness of men, intellect- 
ually and _ spiritually, than the measure 
in which they possess the passion for per- 
fection. This is what Goethe meant when 
he quoted the phrase, “ Perfection is the 


' measure of heaven; and the desire to at- 


tain perfection the measure of man.”’ The 
man of artistic temper cannot rest until 
he finds perfection, and, never finding it, 
cannot wholly appease his passion for 
work. Perfection of form has never been 
attained except when the ideas which the 
artist attempted to express were in a cer- 
tain sense limited. The passion for the 
infinite, which has often been called the 
peculiar characteristic of modern times, 
has found many noble expressions in all 
the arts, but has never found a final ex- 
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pression, and cannot find such an expres- 
sion by reason of its own nature ; it tran- 
scends the bounds of all forms of speech. 
It was this passion for which Rrowning 
was always looking in the arts. He knew 
the value of the perfect line; but never 
for an instant did he identify art with 
technical perfection. Art must offer him 
always a glimpse of the infinite; it must 
convey to him an intimation of that which 
lies in the soul of the artist and which he 
puts into his work, but which his work 
cannot entirely contain nor adequately con- 
vey. And this inevitable limitation which 
all great artists feel, and which all great 
art reveals, is true in the development of 
character. “So many promising youths,” 
says Emerson; “ never a perfect man ;” 
not because a great many fail to fulfill the 
promise of their youth, but because no 
earthly fulfillment can? perfectly realize 
what youth predicts. Men of the greatest 
moral and spiritual achievements are pur- 
sued by a sense of inadequacy in them- 
selves and their works. There is not 
room enough for*immortality to work 
itself out under mortal conditions. The 
exact measure in which one feels the 
inspiration of this idea determines his 


spiritual conception of life; and one’s 


power to receive the consolation which 
flows from it is, in a very true sense, the 
test of one’s faith. 


The Cuban Fund 


-This week our fund crosses the $5,000 
mark. Double the amount can be used 
with increasing and continuous advantage. 
Mr. Howard writes from Outlook Farm 
Number One, at Ceiba Mocha: 


Things are running so smoothly and suc- 
cessfully that my impatient field staff is look- 
ing forward to the time when we shall be 
ready to undertake Outlook Farm Number 
Two. The sudden increase in the fund, as 
shown in The Outlook of July 22, leads me 
to hope that Number Two will be a possi- 
bility within the next month. We are ready 
when you are! In spite of all that we can do, 
our pay-roll has crawled up to eighty names. 
We simply cannot keep it down. Reconcen- 
trados come/to us whom we are compelled to 
employ. 

To the railway passenger traveling from 
Havana to Matanzas, Outlook Farm Number 
One is of the nature of an oasis in the desert. 
After the train has run for fifty miles through 
a country of vacant fields, ruined farm-houses, 
and wrecked sugar-mills, it comes suddenly 
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upon a tract of land under active cultivation. 
In the foreground half a dozen teams of 
American mules are plowing up the paint- 
red soil; in the middle distance men, women, 
and boys are working with hoes in the grow- 
ing crops, the varying shades of green of 
which are in striking contrast to the almost 
vivid red of the plowed fields. In the center 
the white walls and red-brown tiled roof of the 
farm-house are half hidden amidst the’ trees, 
while a little to the left the barn stretches out 
its white length in an unbroken line for more 
than a hundred feet. Men are everywhere 
going about their allotted tasks. Some are 
igging with mattocks; others are clearing 
away brush and grass in front of the plow 
teams; a few are sawing and hammering 
about the house and barn. The tasks vary 
from day.to day, as circumstances require ; but 
the plow teams keep going all the time. The 
traveler returning a week later from his trip 
down the island finds the same activity. The 
plow teams have moved on to other fields; 
the hoe gangs have shifted their labors; the 
men about the house and barn have changed 
their occupations, but the work of the farm, 
as a whole, is going forward just the same. — 


THE CUBAN INDUSTRIAL RELIEF FUND 
(Make checks and money-orders payable to The Outlook.) | 


L. W. B., Mount Pocono, 5 00 
A. Orieans, La......)........ 0 

G. B. S., Cornwall, N. Y...... 15 
10 
Anonymous, Middletown, Conn................ 2 
A Subscriber, Canton, N. Y..............-e000 2 
A Friend, Great Barrington, Mass............. 10 
. KR. Piainheld, N. J....... 3 
Mrs. A. P. W., Hemlock, N. ¥ 10 
I.G. C,, Faribault, 5 
Outiook Reader, Constableville, N.Y.......... l 
E. R. A., Pittsburg, Pa.............ssseseceoees 2 
C. R. L., Morristown, N. 5 
A Reader, Salt Lake City, Utah............... 3 
K. C, G., Providence, 25 
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The Religious Conditions in Our New 
Island Territory 
By Archbishop John Ireland 
As Interviewed by Elbert F. Baldwin 


The following extremely interesting interview with Archbishop Ireland was granted 
by him in response to a letter from the editor-in-chief of The Outlook, which read in 
part as follows: ‘You will, I am sure, agree with me that the war by which Spanish 
authority has been overthrown in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines must be fol- 
lowed by a work of reconstruction, and that this work of reconstruction must be not 
only industrial and educational but also religious. In this work of religious recon- 
struction the American Catholic Church must necessarily take a prominent part, since 
the faith of the Cubans, Porto Ricans, and Filipinos—as faf as the latter are Christian 
at all—is that of the Catholic Church. It seems to me very desirable that in this 
work of religious reconstruction, if there cannot be agreement and co-operation be- . 
tween Protestants and Catholics—and perhaps it is too much to expect this—the 
work should at all events be carried on in such relations of mutual friendliness as 
will promote the best interests of the people in these islands, and will help to draw 
Protéstants and Catholics nearer together rather than to estrange them from each 
other in the United States. I am sure you will share with me in this desire, and if 
you can see your way clear to do anything toward bringing about this result by speak- 
ing to the people of the United States through the columns of The Outlook, you will 
be glad, if possible, to do so.” 


ask me what I think of co- 

operation between Catholics and 
| Protestants towards religious re- 
construction in our. new American pos- 
sessions. I will speak frankly, and give 
expression to my convictions as a Cath- 
olic and as an American. Asa Catholic, 
I cannot approve of any efforts of Prot- 
estants to affect the religious duties of the 
inhabitants of the islands. Catholics are 
there in complete control; they havea 
thorough church organization ; the inhab- 
itants are Catholics; some of them may 
not live up to the teachings of their faith, 
but they have no idea of abandoning that 
faith for another. It represents all they 
have ever known of a higher life. Prot- 
estantism will never take the place in 
their hearts of that faith. To take from 
them their faith is to throw them into 
absolute religious indifference. If the in- 
habitants of those islands were all Prot- 
estants, would Protestants ask Catholics 


to unite with them in the work of Prot- 


estant disintegration ? Now, asan Ameri- 
can I will no less object to efforts to 
implant Protestantism in those islands. 
Why? Because I want to see American 
rule made possible in those islands. Do 


your Protestant missionaries realize that 
they are doing the greatest harm to Amer- 
ica by making her flag unpopular? Spain 
has already begun to say to her former 
subjects: ‘ You -have objected to our 
rule. Very well, what have you in place? 
You have given up to strangers not only 
your civil government ; they are also tak- 
ing away your religion.”’ A great mistake 
was made, in my opinion, by one of our 
military officers in Porto Rico; he put 
himself forth as an official leader in es- 
tablishing the Protestant Church. Now, 
as an American ruler he had no right, and 
he was not asked, to prevent the establish- 
ment there of a Protestant church; nor was 
he asked to take part in Catholic wor- 
ship; but the fact that he was foremost in 
founding a Protestant church was enough 
to make the simple Porto Ricans take the 
new chapel to represent the established 
church of the United States. It was 
enough to make them think that America 
was Officially opposed.to the Catholic relig- 
ion. If I were America’s enemy to-day, 


I would say to American Protestants, 

Hurry on your missionaries to Cuba, 

_Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and have 

them tell the inhabitants of those islands 
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that their historic faith is wrong and that 
they ought to become Protestants. This 
would be the speediest and most effective 
way to make the inhabitants of those 
islands discontented and opposed _ to 
America. 

Now, I will call your attention to some- 
thing that occurred in Algeria years ago. 
Before he became President of France, 
General MacMahon was Governor of 
Algeria. He was an ardent Catholic, as 
ardent as any, and he believed that Roman 
Catholicism was the best religion for the 
whole world. ‘That he believed as an 
individual; but what did he doas Govern- 
or? Why, he issued orders restricting 
missionary effort of any sort, Catholic or 
Protestant. He proposed to have peace 
while France was trying to assimilate that 
country. He called the Muslim sheiks to- 
gether, and he assured them that no 
Mohammedans would be disturbed in the 
exercise of their faith. He kept his word. 
He may have displeased some mission- 
aries, but he grounded French civilization 
in Algeria, and he did it in the only pos- 
sible way, too—by proving to an alien 
race and religion that the French were 
friends to both, not enemies. 

Let us take that leaf out of French his- 
tory and put it in our own book. Even 
where paganism reigns in those new pos- 
sessions, the present is not the time for 
American missionaries of any kind, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, to rush in and try to 
turn them away from their rights. I speak 
as an American. Later on, when things 
are settled and when missionaries will be 
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understood to be working in the name of 
their belief, and not as Americans, the 
question will be more easily solved as to 
what missionaries might be allowed to do. 

Would I prefer to see pagans, where 
there are pagans in the Philippines, remain 
permanently pagans rather than become 
Protestants? Oh, no. I always prefer 
what I call partial or fragmentary Chris- 
tianity to no Christianity. I recall in this 
connection the fact related to me some 
years ago by an officer in the American 
army that invaded Mexico half a century 
ago. He told me with manifest approba- 
tion that General Winfield Scott had 
warned his subalterns to respect in every 
manner the religious thought and rights of 
Mexicans. And General Scott did. this, 
said the American officer, as a true Ameri- 
can statesman. . 

In the name of reiigion, of civilization, 
of common sense, give the Catholic Fili- 
pinos at least a chance to know us as we 
really are, that we are not out there to 
stir up religious as well as political hate. 
A Minneapolis soldier the other day actu- 
ally sent home from Manila as trophies 
from the Philippines Catholic vestments. 
What sort of civilization is that to intro- 
duce into those islands? We must assure 
the Filipinos without. delay that no 
churches will be looted, no vestments 
stolen, that Catholic churches and mon- 
asteries will be respected everywhere ; 
that what we are introducing is a civiliza- 
tion under which Catholics and Protest- 
ants have equal rights under equal State 
protection. 


Memory 
By A. L. Donaldson 


See yonder lonely tree, whose branches creep 
Aslant the crimson of the sunset*skies, 

. And how each blackened bough distinctly lies 
Like lace-work on the heaven’s endless sweep! 
*Tis autumn ; and the unleafed tree in sleep 
Perchance is dreaming, as the dull day dies, 
Of summertime, and leafy visions rise 
Of verdure which it had but could not keep. 
So Memory stands, a lonely tree and bare, 
Against the background of a fading west, 

A remnant skeleton of things of yore; 

And looking through its barren boughs to where 
The sun of happy days dips low to rest, 

We love it for the leaves which it once bore. 
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A Fetich in Education 
By M. Gordon Pryor Rice 


RS. LEW WALLACBE’S article 
M. on “ The Murder of the Modern 

Innocents ’”’ has attracted, as it 
deserves, much attention and comment. 
There is little doubt that school-days, 
which ought in very truth to be “ the hap- 
piest days”’ which grown people are wont 
to declare them, have become days of 
severe nervous strain toa large proportion 
of students, especially to those who havea 
college course in contemplation. 
admitted to college, the student breathes 
more freely. ‘True, there are always ex- 
aminations, and fears of failure; but for 
the first time he is relieved of the anxiety 
that broods over the preparatory school, 
that robs study of its sweetness, teaching 
of its freedom, and vacations themselves 
of their lightheartedness. 
bird that, 

Never flitting, | 

Still is sitting, still is sitting, 
is no bad emblem of the ever-present dread 
of that fetich in education, the college 
entrance examination. 

It is not enough that a pupil should 
prepare faithfully his daily lesson; not 
enough that he should pass a satisfactory 
examination upon the work of each term ; 
he must never forget, he must carry the 
details of each subject in his mind, until 
that entrance examination lies blessedly 
behind him. Should he exchange one 
school for another, the new school, in 
emulation of the college, has a smaller 
Cerberus guarding its gates, and woe to 
the applicant whose elementary studies lie 
so far in the past that he has forgotten the 
colonial possessions of Great Britain, ‘“‘ the 
X Y Z letters,” or the rules of business 
arithmetic. Should illness or adverse cir- 
cumstance compel a student to leave 
school for a few years, his case becomes 
- almost desperate. No allowance is made 
for the natural fading of details, none for 
increased maturity and mental power. 
That examination must be passed, or the 
student must review the studies pursued, 
perhaps, half a dozen years before. I 
have heard of a young man awaiting an 
opportunity to enter West Point, who for 
four years dared learn ndthing new, but 


Once > 


The haunting 


went over and over again the subjects 


upon which he was to be examined there. 

A certain mother, herself once a teacher, 
found it needful to teach her son as long 
as possible, that a very slender educational 
purse might be used for his higher educa- 
tion. Behold, when he entered school, it 
was de rigueur that he should be exam- 
ined—and that rigidly—upon everything 
he had ever learned. . United States his- 
tory, arithmetic, grammar, geography, lay 
four years behind him; algebra, two; 
Cesar, two; geometry, plane and solid, 
had been completed; and trigonometry 
would have presented no difficulties to 
him. But during the last year of home 
study the more advanced studies were 
dropped, and the year was spent in a 
frantic grasping after forgotten details of 
elementary branches. He had hoped that, 
in spite of this hiatus of a year, he might 
pass entrance examinations in Latin and 
advanced mathematics. He discovered 
that on these subjects there was not even 
the comparative brevity and leniency of 
the entrance examination ; but all students 
wishing to enter higher classes than the 
preparatory were compelled to take in 
their entirety the rigid examinations given 
to each class as it completed its work. 
So the last year of home study was wasted 
in a profitless review of elementary sub- 
jects ; and the year before was wasted in 
learning what became dim in the memory 
during the year devoted to things already 
sufficiently studied in early youth! ‘Think 
of the loss of time, of money, of am- 
bition! At just one point was there 
a relaxation of the fetich-worship; and 
the result of this relaxation surely gives 
an indication of ‘a more excellent way.” 
In one single study an exception to the 
law of examination was made. ‘The stu- 
dent had had a year of Greek, and, as 
much of his first term at school, not a 
little of his eyesight, and all of his courage 
seemed likely to be used up in examina- 
tions, his parents called a halt, and begged 
that he be allowed to go on with the class 
taking the second year of Greek for a few 
weeks, until he should gain strength fora 
fresh turn of the examination screw. At 
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the end of these weeks his teacher gave 
him a perfunctory examination in the work 
of the first year, but reported him as hav- 
ing already proved his ability to go on 
_ with the class. 
took from two competing classes the prize 
in Greek composition, and his home prep- 
aration received special praise. Now, 
_ Greek was by no means his strong point ; 

geometry was’ Had he been at once sub- 
jected to an examination in Greek, he 
would, without doubt, have been relegated 
to his “ Alpha, Beta.’ Had he, on the 
other hand, been allowed to try the work 
in trigonometry, he would have achieved 
greater distinction than he did in Greek. 
But, daunted by the prospect of two search- 
ing examinations in geometry, he has spent 
two years in reviewing what he least needed 
to review. 

Now, this is no indictment of any special 
school. The one under consideration 
stands deservedly high for its training of 
mind and character. It is the system 
that is at fault. The requirements for 
entrance to college menace every school, 
compelling each to adopt these methods. 
Time, money, nerve-tissue, are all sacrificed 
to the fetich that stands at the college 
door. 

And there is a loss worse than any of 
these—a loss of the very spirit of culture. 
How can any study lure and charm the 
young mind whose chief thought in re- 
gard to it is, “‘ Can I pass in it ?” Among 
the families of my acquaintance is one 
that has been brought up for generations 
on the best literature. Shakespeare and 
Scott are household words to the children 
long before they begin to read for them- 
selves. The inundation of modern chil- 
dren’s books has never been permitted to 
swamp the Immortals. The homely 
simile of “the stable-boy among horses ”’ 
has applied to at least three generations 
of the youth of this family, in relation to 
the masterpieces of literature. Yet the 
mother of the present young folk said to 
me not long ago, ‘‘ G——— will soon take 
her examinations in Bryn Mawr. She is 
particularly anxious about her English. 
She fears she cannot pass that.” ‘“‘ What!” 
I exclaimed, disbelieving my ears, 
lish! 1 thought your children could teach 
their teachers there !” 
mother, mournfully, ‘ but English doesn’t 
mean what you and I used to think it did. 
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At the end of the year he » 


Yes,” said the 


(26 August 


G says she hates it. Everything is 
criticised, analyzed, dissected. There 
doesn’t seem to be any enjoyment left.” 
And after reading several sets of exami- 
nation questions, I was fully in sympathy 
with G ’s mental attitude. Read any 
list of entrance examination questions on 
English and you will cease to ask, 


Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 
that illumined turned Sve it was robbed 


of its soul and turned¢over to the scien- 
tific method for microscopic analysis. 


The glad old romance, the gay chivalrous 


story, 
With its fables of faery, its legends of glory. 
Is turned to a tedious instruction, not new, 
To the children who read it insipidly through. 


* Read it!’’ Would that were all! It 
becomes a ‘“‘ cadaver’’ under the scalpel. 
I have known even Whittier’s ‘ Snow- 
Bound ”’ used as a text-book for an entire 
term—an idyl meant for fireside reading 
during a wintry storm. 

But what can a teacher do when he 
must bear always in mind the exactness 
of knowledge necessary for the passing of 
examinations? He dares not stray with 
his class into the delightsome side-paths 
of thought and of knowledge that continu- 
ally tempt the student. All paths must 
lead to the Entrance Examination. It is 
dangerous to widen or to diversify the 
field of information ; for the college says 
to the applicants at its doors: ‘“ These 
prescribed subjects you must know. Itis 
not enough that you should once have 
known them: you must know them now.” 

Is this rule applied in maturer life? Let 
us see. 

Last summer, at one of the great North- 
field Conferences, Dr. Hamlin, of Wash- 
ington, preached upon ‘God’s Law of 
Improvement.” His suggestive text was: 
“ He taketh away the first, that He may 
establish the second.”’ ‘The very gist of 
the sermon was that the principle of all 
growth is “ as much a letting go as it is a 
receiving; a letting go of the lesser, the 
lower, the poorer, that the greater and the 
higher and the richer may come to perfec- 
tion.” The preacher told the following 


significant story: ‘“ Several years ago, one 
of the ablest, greatest, and godliest men 
that this country has ever produced, the 
late Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court, | 
went to Yale at the sixtieth anniversary 
of his graduation. 


On his return, in 


1899] 


speaking of his experiences there, he 
said: ‘I remarked to President Dwight 
that I could not now pass the exami- 
nation for first-term freshman; and the 
President said, ‘‘No more could 
Yet it would be hard to find riper or 
better men. How much they had been 
cbliged to let go! How much of the first, 
the elements, the principles, the funda- 
mentais, the beginnings, had they lost 
sight of in order that they might come 
into the ripeness of scholarship! Educa- 
tion involves a continual letting go the 
less that one may get the greater.”’ 

Now, why do the colleges ignore this 
great law? Why. do they shut out pre- 
paratory students from so much educa- 
tive letting-go? If their demands upon 
these be just, in all consistency, every 
college class and. the whole corps of in- 
structors should be annually required to 
pass the entrance examinations and those 
of all the classes below them. It seems 
that colleges hold education to be accre- 
tion until their. entrance examinations are 
passed. Afterwards they admit the law 
of letting-go. 

In The Outlook of August 6, 1898, Mr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has an admirable 
article on ‘“ Waste in Education,” in which 
_ he inveighs against “the fetich of thor- 
oughness.” He says: ‘“ To plan intelli- 
gently for a child's education means to 
keep him constantly at something that is 
new and something that is real to him, 
something that is adapted to his capacity, 
and related to what he already knows.” 
But “to keep him constantly at some- 
thing new ”’ is obviously impossible, when 
he lives in terror lest he should forget 
‘‘the things that are behind.” Evidently, 
by the by, St. Paul lived before the days 
of the Entrance Examination. 

So inexorable is this fetich that it bars 
the way, not only to those désiring a 
diploma, but even to any under twenty- 
one years of age who wish a few special 
studies. There lies before me the Regis- 
ter of Cornell University, bearing the 
motto: “I would found an institution 
where any person can find instruction in 
any study. Ezra CorneELL.” And yet, in 
the face of this, the Register declares that 


a student desiring to pursue any special 


course at Cornell must pass the regular 
entrance examinations, unless he or she 
be of age. In other words, a student of 
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nineteen or twenty may not study French 
or Literature without passing an examina- 
tion in Algebra and Geometry. Why test 
a student’s ability to pursue a particular 
branch by examination upon wholly irrele- 
vant subjects ? 

“ But,” the objector will say, “ the 
country is full of excellent preparatory 
schools that work up to the requirements 
of the colleges, and the colleges are 
already overfull, so why let down any 
barriers ?’’ Certainly the colleges do not 
need that they should be let down. The 
present system_secures for them an excel- 
lent lot of machine-made freshmen, and 
saves them much trouble in studying in- 
dividuality. But what of the students? 
What of the nervous strain and the waste 
of time that all must experience? and 
what of those who must carefully econo- 
mize both time and purse ? What of those 
whose early education has been inter- 
rupted, who have never had the benefit of 
these schools that work upto the colleges, 
and yet who have the maturity and the 
ability to profit by what the college could 
give them? In short, does the student 
exist for the college, or the college for the 
student ?. 

Hear the words of an able writer in a 
recent “ Atlantic Monthly :’ 

“Talking with a famous _ professor 
some years ago about his wish to lower 
the requirements for admission to college, 
I expressed the fear that with lowered 
requirements would come a throng of 
idlers. ‘That,’ said he, with a paradoxi- 
cal wisdom for which I am not yet ripe, 
but which I have at last begun to under- 
stand, ‘that is precisely what I should 
like to see. I should like to see an in- 
crease in the number of these idle persons; 
for here are set before them higher ideals 
than are set before them elsewhere.’”’ 

The true function of a college was fine- 
ly felt by that ‘“ famous professor.” It 
should not be exclusion by its expenses 
or its requirements, but as large an inclu- 
sion as is possible. When it comes to 
giving its diploma or its honors, that is 


another matter; but why should it not be 


catholic in its instruction ? 

Yet a reformation of the entrance 
examination does not mean so much as 
this. It does not necessarily mean a 
letting down of barriers. It means taking 
a great deal of trouble to determine each 
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student’s potentiality. Surely fitness to 
pursue a certain course should be the sole 
criterion of admission to that course. If, 
for example, I can erasp the principles of 
geometry, what difference does it make 
whether or not I have forgotten the rule 
of equation of payments? Why should a 
restraining hand be laid upon my study 
of language because, for the life of me, I 
cannot learn mathematics? Of course 
this is not a plea for incapables. The 
student who is gaining nothing, who is not 
increasing in power, who “lies down in 
front of his stumbling-blocks in the vague 
hope that by and by the authorities will 
have them carted away,” should be inex- 
orably carted away himself. But let him 
have the chance to show whether it is in 
him to. * turn stumbling-blocks into step- 
ping-stones.” Remember that nothing 
has such far-reaching consequences as 
waste in education. ‘To be thwarted, 
discouraged, held back, means always loss, 
and means to very many an utter refusal 
of that higher vision” which 


Poisons all meaner choice for evermore. 


And granted the best conditions, adequate 
finances, good preparatory schools, the 
required examinations passed, what have 
years of sacrifice to the educational fetich 
done with that precious quality of youth, 
enthusiasm? On my table lies a letter 
from a woman of rare ability, of wide in- 
tellectual horizon, a lifelong student, an 
enthusiast in literature. 
a professorsin one of the leading universi- 
ties of this country. Here is her testi- 
mony 

“To begin to abuse the young peo- 
ple of your generation is a sure sign of 
hopeless senility, I know, but I can’t help 
it. Iam disappointed in young people! 
Woefully disappointed! We are always 
reading of youth being the season of 
aspiration, high ideals, etc. Well, if our 
college youth have any such things, they 
are most careful to conceal them. It is bad 
form to be enthusiastic or deeply interested 
—and you must never be in earnest.”’ 

For this unnatural state of affairs the 
causes must be complex. ‘ Der Geist der 
stets verneint”’ is a familiar of the age; 
and then there is always the strange reti- 
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cence of youth to be reckoned with; but 
one cause, at least, is not far to seek. 
These very clever and capable young 
people have had graven on their hearts 
from earliest childhood, not the noble 
motto of the old Egyptian temple, ‘‘ Love 
Letters as thy Mother,” but its modern 
equivalent, ‘‘ Fail not to pass your exami- 
nations.’”’ ‘There is small wonder that, 
with the vitality squeezed out of every 
study, these poor children become “ worn 
out on the way to great thoughts, and can 
never enjoy them because they are too 
tired.” It is sad to think that that word 
which has no place “ in the bright lexicon 
of youth ” should be the one most haunting 
to the thought, most familiar to the 
vocabulary, of the pupils of to-day. 

“College is for the ablest and best,” 
declares the very writer who quotes with 
approval the “famous professor’s ” larger 
utterance. For the sake of the argument, 
grant even this. But does the entrance 
examination reveal “ the ablest and best ”’ ? 
Does the system of which it is the culmi- 
nation produce them? Qn the contrary, it 
seems to be clearly proven that the things 
most valuable to youth, its time, its oppor- 
tunity, its strength; the things most glo- 
rious in youth, its beautiful enthusiasms, 
its belief in its own possibilities, its splen- 
did audacity, are all in danger of. being 
sacrificed to the fetich in education. 
Surely the noble army of educators can 
devise some better way of determining 
“the ablest and best”? than by the Pro- 
crustean methods of the Entrance Exami- 
nation as it exists in the present. Only 
a few rare spirits can so far escape the 
paralyzing influence of such methods as 
to choose the search after truth rather 
than the possession of obviously reward- 
ing facts. 

St. Theresa would wish heaven blotted 
out and hell extinguished, that she might 
serve God for the love of him, and for 
that only. Just as the old theology made 
this spirit impossible to all save a few 
rapt saints, so does the modern fetich 
deny forever to the great majority of our 
youth that supreme passion of the soul 
which results in the finest culture, the 
love of what is highest and best solely 
for its own sake. : 
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Christ’s Teachings Concerning Prayer’ 
By Lyman Abbott | 


* Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his 
disciples. xi., 


PROPOSE this morning to try to in- 
| terpret to you what are Christ’s teach- 

ings respecting prayer; passing them 
before you in. rapid review, and leaving 
you to fill up the outlines of this discourse 
with your own more careful study of those 
words. 


The silences of a great teacher are 
sometimes as impressive as his speech. 


What Christ did not say about prayer is - 


important, as well as what he did say. 
If we take up Christ’s instructions respect- 
ing prayer, and read them with care, one 
of the: first things that will strike us, 
possibly with surprise, will be the fact 
that he says almost nothing about public 
prayer. He lays no stress upon what we 
call public worship; he does not urge 
men to attend the synagogue or the tem- 
ple or the supposed prayer-meetings of a 
future church; he does, indeed, say that 
where two join together in any request, 
their request will be heard; he does say 
that where two or three are joined together 
~ in prayer he will be in their midst ; but it 
is all. It would be, I think, a mistake to 
deduce from this silence the conclusion 
that he did not mean that there should not 
be any communion in prayer, and that he 
did not think there was any concern or 
importance to be attached to it. He pre- 
scribes no ritual, he urges no form; but 
this is characteristic of all his teaching. 
It seems to have been his method to sup- 
ply light, and then leave the light to find 
and make its own channel. As the sap 
is supplied by mother-earth, and then the 
sap itself works out all various forms of 
vegetation—tree and bush and grass and 
shrub; as the sun supplies all the sources 
of light and all the material out of which 
color is formed, and then its flowers take 
on different colors and reflect according 
to their several capacity; so Christ sup- 
plied the devotional life: he laid stress 
on the truth that the way is open for 
intercommunication between the soul and 
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God ; and then he left that intercommu- 
nication to create its own forms and find 
for itself its own expressions. 

More significant than the silence of 
Christ respecting public prayer is the fact 
that he rarely speaks of either public or 
private prayer asa duty. The Old Tes- 
tament contains no laws requiring men to 
pray; the New Testament contains scarce- 
ly anything that could be called such a 
law. Christ does not treat prayer asa 
duty, imposed on men as an obligation to 
be fulfilled toward God; he does not re- 
gard prayer as something that must be 
paid to God in coin, of petition, confession, 
or thanksgiving. And this silence of 
Christ is the more significant because it 
stands in striking contrast with the con- 
ception of prayer which was prevalent in 
his age, and has been prevalent in the 
ages. For when Christ 
taught, prayer was regarded by the relig- 
ious men of his community as a sacred 
duty, a kind of etiquette that must be paid 
to the great King. As there is a partic- 
ular dress which you must wear and a 
particular form which you must observe 
when you are presented to the Queen of 
England, and if you are to be presented 
to her you must go to a tutor and be in- 
structed as to the form you are to observe 
and the method you are to pursue, so in 


that age the religious teachers regarded 


prayer as a kind of observance due to the 
Almighty, and they prescribed with great 
detail the way in which this duty should 
be paid. There must be a set prayer m 
the morning—and the time was fixed, or 
the scholars endeavored to fix the time— 
and there must be a prayer in the even- 
ing, and the time for that was fixed. And 
before the prayer the hands must be 
washed, and the way in which the hands 
must be washed was prescribed. The 
form of the prayer in the morning and the 
form of the prayer at night were given, 
and the passages of Scripture that were 
to be quoted in these prayers were pre- 
scribed ; and if one made a mistake, if 
he forgot the language or omitted a word, 
he must go back to the place where his 
mistake had been made and repeat the 
939 
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prayer, otherwise it was unacceptable. 
Such were the regulations which hedged 
about prayer; because the fundamental 
fact of the religious belief of that age was 
this : God requires something to be paid 
him, and the prayer is the coin with which 
it is paid. In my childhood I had very 
much this notion: that I owed a prayer 
to God in the morning and another prayer 
to God at night, and if I prayed my 
prayer in the morning and my prayer at 
night my debt was paid. 

Christ approached the whole subject of 
prayer from an entirely different point of 
view. To him prayer was a great privi- 
lege. God was a living God and a loving 
Father, and it was the privilege of his chil- 
dren to go to this living God and get life 
from him, to go to this loving Father and 
communicate with him. In Christ’s point 
of view prayer was not something I owe 
to Jehovah, but something I may have as 
God’s free gift—the gift of his life in the 
intercommunication of my life with his. 
It is true that privilege is a duty, and 
duty a privilege. It is true that when the 
little boy starts off at night to go to bed 
the father calls him back sometimes and 
says, You have forgotten to kiss your 
mother; none the less it is not one of the 
ten commandments of the family that the 
boy must kiss his m@ther ; and few moth- 
ers would care for » paid in obedience 
to a law to be enforced by a penalty. The 
relation between a child and the mother 
is the relation of privilege ; and the child 
may climb up into the mother’s lap, may 
put his arms around the mother’s neck, 
may give and receive the mother’s kiss. 

We measure all things in life'from the 
point of view of duty or the point of view 
of privilege. We are here, some of us, 
spending our vacation in this beautiful 
country. You may say to yourself, I have 
two weeks’ vacation; now I ought to enjoy 
the clouds, the mountains, the flowers, 
the drives. You goto college; you may 
say, I have four years in college; I ought 
to make the most of my privileges. You 
travel abroad, go to the Louvre or to the 
National Gallery, and you say to yourself, 
I ought to get the best I can out of these 
galleries. Yow have your home, and you 
may say, I have a wife, children, a home 
I love; I ought to get the full benefit of 
this dear home of mine. That is one way. 
The other way is to say this: God has 
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given me these clouds, this river, this va- 
cation; how glad I am in the privileges 
he has conferred upon me! I have four 
years of opportunity for communication 
with the great books and the great think- 
ers and the studious men; what a chance 
for me to get life out of their life! I 
have two days that I can spend in the 
National Gallery, such as I shall perhaps 
never get again; how much I can get out 
of all these pictures of the old great mas- 
ters! I have a home and a wife and 
children I love, how much this means to 
me, and how much it feeds and nourishes 
me ! 

Now, one may approach God in either 
way. He may say to himself, God is 
great, aiid he demands prayer, and I must 
give to him what he demands, I must 
pray in the morning, and I must pray at 
night; I must not let a day go by without 
saying my prayers. Or he may say to 
himself, There is a living God, a loving 
Father. I am hungry, and_ ofttimes 
there is that want in my heart which no 
human friend can supply; I can.go to 
him with it. Iam perplexed, and oft- 
times I come to the parting of the roads, © 
and I cannot see which road to take, and 
no one can tell me; I can go to him with 
it, who giveth wisdom to them that lack. 
Ofttimes I am depressed with the sense 
of my own blunders and my own wrong- 
doings; ofttimes I have thrown away 
my opportunity, and no man can lift the 
load off for me, and I cannot throw it off 
myself; but I can go to him with it. 
Ofttimes I am brought into. struggle 


- with temptation which it seems to me I 


cannot conquer; ofttimes it seems to 
me that my pride, my vanity, my selfish- 
ness, my ambition, the foes within and 
the foes without, are too much for me, and 
that I certainly shall be destroyed ; but I - 
can go to him with it for strength, and I 
can be conqueror and more than con- 
queror through him. That was Christ’s 
view of prayer. I am not going this morn- 
ing to consider at all whether Christ was 
right or wrong; I am not going to discuss 
the philosophical objections against prayer 
or the philosophical reasons for believing 
it: I am only trying to interpret what 
Christ said about it. Christ first of all 
seems to me to have said: You have a 
Father in heaven; you are a child: go 
to him. Do you want your children to 
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goto you? Go in that spirit. “If ye, 
being evil, give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father 
give to you the spirit of holiness if you 
ask him?” He is a Father; you are’ 
children; the way is open fdér you to go 
to him and get from: him. | 

General statements are to be found 
in the Gospels, such as, ‘“ Whatever ye 
ask, believing, he will give it to you.” I 
think these general declarations perplex a 
great many people. They imagine from 
these declarations that they have a right 
to ask God for anything and they are sure 
to get it. But they do not always get it. 
But surely that would be a very poor 
boon—to give us omnipotence without giv- 
ing usomniscience. Totell me that I can 
have anything I want, without my knowing 
what it is I ought to want, and what it is 
that would be best for me—that would 
be a poor benefaction. If a father should 
say to his child, Anything you want you 
_ can have, and should give him knives to 
cut his fingers with, and fire to burn him- 
self with, and gunpowder to blow his eyes 
out with, and tobacco to poison himself 
with, and whisky to get drunk on—if he 
should do what I see by the newspapers 
one incoming immigrant family did on a 
recent voyage, so feed the baby on whisky 
that when it arrived here it had delirium 
tremens—what would you say of him? 
To give to an ignorant child whatever the 
child will take; to give to the ignorant 
person whatever the ignorant person clam- 
ors for—is thata blessing? We must use 
common sense even in interpreting the 
- New Testament. Toa people who have 
been accustomed to think that prayer is 
something to be paid to God, and that it 
must be paid in a particular way and ac- 
cording to a particular kind of etiquette, so 
many minutes of prayer in the morning 
and so many at night, such a form in the 
morning and such a form at night, and with 
such a ritual, Christ says, You are wrong ; 
go to your Father as the child goes to his 
father, and ask him for what you want. 
This is prayer. Anything, everything, 
whatever it is right to want, it is right to 
pray for. Whatever it is right to desire, 
it is right to ask of your Father. Not a 
debt paid to him, but free access to him, 
for the whole circle of your life wants. 

This principle, too, interprets another 
element in Christ’s instruction, which I 
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think is often misinterpreted. He bids 
us pray for his sake and in his name; and 
men have imagined that we had so sinned 
against the Father that he would not give 
us anything for our own sakes; he did not 
care any more for us, but he cared for his 
only begotten Son ; and therefore, if we 
asked for the Son’s sake, he would do for 
the Son’s sake, though he would not do for 
ours. It is not strange that men have re- 
volted against prayer so interpreted. What 
Christ says is this: My disciples, I have 
sent you into the world as I was sent into 
the world; youare there to do what I was 
there to do; you, are there to help the 
world, to save the world, to redeem the 
world ; you are thére to help on the com- 
ing of tne kingdom of God and the per- 
fecting of the will of God. Anything you 
want to accomplish that purpose, it is 
ready for you; whatever you want to help 
you do the work you are in the world to 
do, I will give it to you. Bnt even that 
must be interpreted with common sense. 
Mr. Lincoln called General Grant before 


him in 1864, and said to him: “1 want you 


to take the responsibility of putting down 
this rebellion, and of establishing the 
authority of the United States, and I 
pledge you beforehand all the resources of 
the Government to accomplish this end.” 
Suppose General Grant, as soon as he had 
gotten back into the field, had written to 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘I want you to draft every 
able-bodied man in the United States into 
the military service,’”’ would he have done 
it? Certainly not. The pledge, “ All the 
resources of this Government are at your 
disposal,’ was a pledge interpreted by the 
work to be accomplished. Mr. Lincoln 
did not lay aside his authority as Presi- 
dent of the United States and Commander- 
in-Chief of the army by that pledge. So 
God says to us: I have put you in the 
world to do what Christ was in the world 
to do; I have set you there to be an ex- 
ample to men; to manifest God to men; 
to suffer for their sins and take their sins 
off from them; and anything you need 
in order to accomplish that, you may 
have. I may not ask for an easy time; 
to be clothed luxuriously ; to be rich. We 
are here, if we are really in the Christ 
spirit, not to ask for the best office, the 
easiest place, the largest wealth, but to. 
ask for the best opportunity for the 
largest service. What would be thought 
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of a General serving in the South who 
should write to headquarters for help in 
order that he might prosper in a cotton 
speculation? . Just what ought to be 
thought of a man who accepts the pledge 
of Almighty God for all the resources of 
infinity to enable him to serve his fellow- 
men, and asks to use it that he may get 
ease and luxury for himself. The one is 
no better than the other. 

This general principle, too, is to inter- 
pret the other statement of Christ, illus- 
trated in one or two parables, that we are 
to be importunate in-prayer. Prayer is 
not an easy way of getting rid of earnest- 
ness ; it is the expression of earnestness. 
Your child comes home from school with 
a mathematical problem and asks you to 
help him in it. If you are a wise parent, 
you look at the problem, consider your 
child, and then say, Yes, I will help you 
in it, or say, No, you can work that out 
for yourself; I will not help you in it. 
He has undertaken a piece of work, and 
he comes to you for help. If you are a 


_ wise parent, you will consider him, and if 
_ you think that he cannot do that without 


help, you will help him; but if you think 
that he can do jit without help, you will 
say, Do not come to me with that prob- 
lem; solve it yourself. The wise parent 
throws back the responsibility on the child 
as fast as the child is able to bear it; it 
is the foolish parent that takes all burden 
off ‘the child. Petition. is not a relief 


- from earnest endeavor; it is a method of 


exercising earnest endeavor. Let me give 
a concrete illustration. I disbelieve in 
what are called faith cure and Christian 
Science; and I disbelieve -in them, not 
because they are unscientific, but be- 
cause they are unreligious, because faith 
cure is not faith and because Chris- 
tian Science is not C%ristian. ‘To have 
faith in God is not to say, I will not do 
anything, God will do it all for me; it is 
to say, I will do all that I can with the 
instruments which God has put at my 
disposal; it is to say, God has stored the 
earth with remedies for disease and he 
has given men brains that they may use 
those remedies, and because of my faith 
in God I will take the instruments he has 
put at my disposal and I will use them. 
What I cannot do I will ask him to sup- 


‘plement by his doing. 


‘These principles find their -illustration 
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in what is known as the Lord’s Prayer. 
Consider that prayer one moment. What 
is it? It is coming to God with this one 
transcendent, supreme desire—Thy king: 
dom come, Thy will be done. That- is 
first. And subject to that supreme, domi- 
nant desire are four desires which _in- 
clude all our wants. The first is supply of 
food for body, soul, and spirit ; the second 
is relief from the burden of our own past 
transgressions and sins ; the third is guid- 
ance in our perplexities ; the fourth is de- 
liverance from the powers ‘of evil within 
or without, when they are too much for 
us. Christ says, first of all, seek the 
kingdom of God and the accomplishment 
of his will; and then, seeking this, ask 
for those things which you need—food for 
body, soul, and spirit ; forgiveness for past 
sins ; guidance, but especialiy guidance 
out of overwhelming temptation; and 
strength to resist evil within and without. 

This is where most human petitions 
end, but not where Christ’s desires for us 
end, nor where our desires for ourselves 
end when we are at our highest. If you 
will compare what is called the Lord’s 
prayer with the prayer which he offers for 
his disciples, and which is recorded in the 
seventeenth chapter of John, you will see 
that this, which is the real Lord’s prayer, 
begins where the other Lord’s_ prayer 
ends. In this prayer for his disciples 
Christ does not ask for daily bread; he 
was willing to be poor, and willing that 
his disciples should be poor. He does 
not ask for forgiveness ; he assumes that 


we are forgiven and have begun our new 


life, freed from all the burden of the past. 
He does not ask that we shall be kept 
out of temptation—‘‘I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world,” 
he only asks that we should be delivered 
from its evil. The two prayers are in 
that one petition—the deliverance from 
evil. Then he goes on with this other, 
larger, transcendent prayer, that you and 
I may be one with the Father as he is 
one with the Father. Not that in some 
far future, distant state we may be lost 
and absorbed in God, but that here and 
now we may carry our aspirations, our 
desires, our purposes, our life to him, and 


-may take from him his aspirations, his 


desires, his purposes. ‘To be deaf and 
dumb seems very pathetic; to live this 
human life of ours and not be able to tell 
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your own life to your best friend; to live 
this human life of ours and see all the 
play of life going back and forth between 
man and man and not be able to take in 
life from your fellow-men, or give life to 
them—this is very pathetic ; but it is not 
so sad as to be deaf and dumb toward 
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get his life back for yourself. 
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God, to live such a life that you cannot 
or do not carry your life up to him, to 
live such a life that you cannot or do not 
This is 
prayer; the intermingling of your life 
with God’s life. This is the privilege to 


which Christ calls us. 


The World Beyond the Village 


By Mary Allaire 


HEY stood on the deck of the 
Hudson River steamboat in the 
early morning. The city spread 
out a wilderness of chimneys and roofs. 
To the wife of a day the scene was bewil- 
dering. Somewhere out in that great city 
to-morrow morning the smoke from their 
home would float upward. ‘The thought 
of what that home would be, what she 
would make it, deepened the expression 
of love and reverence in her girlish face. 
‘The trustfulness and beauty of the young 
wife, standing in the morning light uncon- 
scious of any world but the Garden of 
Eden in which she lived, appealed to the 
heart and memory of the portly, severe- 
looking man standing not far away, hold- 
ing his bag in his hand, though the boat 
would not reach her wharf for half an hour. 
There came in his face, ‘as he furtively 
studied the two young people, an expres- 
sion of longing and regret. 

‘‘ Who is responsible for its death ?”’ he 
half muttered. ‘“‘Do we kill it’ because 
we do not understand in time? Are men 
such clumsy fools as not to appreciate the 
very wine of life that such a woman gives ? 
Or is it too spiritual to stand the test of 
life here? Shall we find it after?” And 
the city grew indistinct as he looked 
toward it. ‘Is it a woman’s imagination 
that clothes us, and we never deserve what 
such a woman gives? ‘That man does 
not,” was his mental comment as he looked 
at the rather good-looking but unrefined 
face of the tall man on whose arm rested 
the slender, delicate hand of this girl 
wife. 

Frank Kelly repelled people of penetra- 
tion. 
surface attainment. 

** Poor little girl !’’ was the mental com- 
ment of more than one of the passengers, 
as they glanced at the dainty woman 


His standard was evidently one of © 


whose attitude of trust and reliance told 
so plainly of her love-and inexperience. 

Just now Frank Kelly’s face was over- 
shadowed by frowns. His eyes, which 
lacked the under-fire of spiritual life, 
looked sullen. | 

Alice had never seen this expression, 
and she was frightened; she longed to 
ask what was the matter. She clung 
more closely to him as the people crowded 
the deck, and the pier, with its hurrying 
crowds, came in sight. She was fright- 
ened, and then realized how foolish she 
was with Frank to guard and care for her. 
Why, he was a New York business man! 
She at once stood straighter, and felt her- 
self a part of this great whole. 

How long ago it seemed since she left 


the little village church, Frank Kelly’s 


wife! Yet it was only yesterday morning. 
It seemed ages sincethen. For a moment 
she lost sight of boat, pier, crowds, Frank 
even, and was back in the village home 
with the girls, half envious, and her dear 
grandmother—mother, sister, friend, all in 
one. <A tear formed and fell, and Alice 
felt that she had been guilty of disloyalty 
to her husband. With an effort she smiled 
as she looked at him. 

He looked troubled this morning. 

Frank,” she said. He looked at her, 
and seemed to decide a question. 
~ . Alice, I ought to have told you some 
things I have not told you.” He hesi- 
tated, and then hurriedly said: ‘* Alice. you 
will not always have to live just as you 
must now. I shall surely get my salary 
raised ’’—there was a little start as Alice 
looked up. ‘I know you thought I was 
in business for myself. I let you think 
that, Alice, because I wanted you to make 
the biggest show you could.” ‘The look 
of bewilderment told him that his wife did 
not understand him, 
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“You would not want them to know 
you had married a clerk, would you ?” 

“ Why, Frank, I would want them to 
know the truth. I want to know the truth 
myself,” and Alice looked at him search- 
ingly. 

The color crept into her husband’s face 
as he said, “I did not lie; you all seemed 
to think I was in business for myself, and 
I just let you.” He could not look at 
Alice, whose hand slipped slowly from his 
arm as the color left her face. 

‘Tell me, Frank.” 

“1’m just a clerk. I hurried back be- 
cause I could not get off any longer. I 
had my vacation when we met. I shall 
leave you at home and hurry away to the 
store. I must.” Alice instinctively felt 
that there was more totell. With atoss of 
his head, like a man making a desperate 
effort, he went on. ‘ My mother is not 
like your grandmother or the women you 
know. She’s a good woman,” he added, 
hurriedly, “and has done everything she 
could for me. I am all she has, and I 
must take care of her; she must always 
live with us, I suppose.”’ 

“ Frank, I shall love her because she 
is your mother. I want you to tell me 
all about her some day—I often wanted 
you to tell me about her, but you would 
not.” 

Frank Kelly made no attempt to ex- 
plain now. ‘Time must do it. 

The bells on the boat began ringing ; 
the crowd went hurrying back and forth ; 
the boat was making fast to the wharf. 
Frank Kelly gathered up their belongings, 
and, with the others, hurried to the lower 
deck without replying to his wife. 

Alice walked down the gang-plank from 
the boat, the magnificence of which had 
overwhelmed her last night, with a vague 
feeling of distrust. She hesitated as she 
put her foot on the gang-plank ; the boat 
seemed a link to her old home. That 
strange, whirling, shouting, pushing crowd ; 
it did not seem as if she could go into it. 
She clung to her husband’s arm. He 
looked at his watch anxiously. Suddenly 
Alice realized that she was keeping him, 
delaying him, and he was hurried. She 
forced a smile, and walked down the 
gang-plank, full of fear and doubt. How 
strange! No one bowed to Frank; no 
onespoke tohim. Howunfriendly! With 


feeling of resentment against their indif- 
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ference to him, Alice followed bravely 


through people, horses, and trucks into 


the blinditg glare of the ugly streets. 
Frank hurried her into a street-car, which 
was soon jerking and bumping-along. It 
swung around street corners until she 
could have shrieked with terror. Frank’s 
face forbade questions ; he never looked. 
at her. 

Oh for one word to explain all the 
confusion, the noise, the hurry! The car | 
jerked and rumbled along through streets 
on which were houses as high as the hills 
at home ; but how ugly! Heads were in 
every window; the children were dirty and 
half clothed. Alice felt as if she were 
living in a nightmare, from which she 
must waken. Suddenly the car stopped. 
Frank was on his feet moving toward the 
door, and she followed him. He helped 
her off, and stepped at once into a narrow ~ 
doorway that led into a dark hall filled 
with sickening odors. Frank Kelly stopped 
and said, tenderly, “ Alice, we won’t have 
to stay here long; I’ll surely get a raise.”’ 

The look of horror in Alice’s face 
stopped him. .“ Why do we stop here at 
all?’ she gasped, looking about her, and 
drawing back toward the street out of the 
darkness and dirt. As though his patience 
were exhausted, he answered: ‘ Because 
it is our home. If it’s good enough for 
me, it’s good enough for my wife. I can’t 
help your fool notions.” ‘The color left 
Alice’s face. ‘ Yes,’”’ he continued, “ this 
is where I’ve lived ten years. You all 
seemed to think that I was rich; I let 
you. I have five dollars to my name. 
Come upstairs.” And then, realizing a 
little of what this must be to the girl 
beside him, he took her hand gently and 
guided her up the stairs and through halls 
that were narrower and darker than the 
ones below. Even with his help she 
stumbled up, up, until it seemed to her 
that she could not take another step. Her 
husband opened a door. In the center 
of the room stood a coarse, good-natured- 
looking woman. Alice stood bewildered, 
and did not attempt to follow her hus- 
band. 

“Come, Alice, this is my mother,” fell 
on her ears with a far-away sound. The 
woman, holding a fork in her hand, came 
forward, wiping her right hand on her hip. 

‘‘Glad to see you, ’m,” was her greet- 
ing, with every eviden* 2 of embarrassment. 
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“ Come in,” urged the woman, still hold- 
ing Alice’s hand. | 

Alice entered. The greasy odor of fry- 
ing bacon, with other odors to which 
Alice was a stranger, made the air of the 
room almost unbearable. Her own dainti- 
ness made the bare floor and table, the 
wooden chairs, the curtainless windows, 
more poverty-stricken and hateful than 
they had ever been before to the man 
who had brought the two women into rela- 
tions that only death, or worse, could part. 
Frank Kelly knew that any “ raise’ would 
not mean better surroundings, but more 
indulgence for himself. He saw himself 
for* the first time; what he was, what he 
ought to be. A sigh of sympathy was 
his tribute to the gentleness that would 
never reproach him, to_the strength that 
would endure. ‘I was a fool,” was his 
comment—not that he was a sinner. 
“Come, Alice, take off yourhat,” was the 
sentence that broke the silence. Alice 
followed him through a bedroom into one 
still darker and more stifling. A bed un- 
made filled the room, leaving space only 
where they stood. ‘“ Put your things 
here,” said Frank, forcing a matter-of-fact 
tone. Alice dropped on the bed and 
burst into tears. There was a flash of 
anger in his eyes for an instant, and then 
the spark of manhood in him lived for a 
moment. He sat down beside her, saying : 
‘Alice, I loved you so I could not give 
you up. I shall surely get a raise; it’s 
almost promised ; we will move and have 
better rooms. My mother will do the 
work. I must take care of her, Alice; 
she did everything for me she could. She 
is not like the people you have known ; 


she has had to work hard all her life. 


You will get used to this; it won’t seem 
so bad after a time. Alice, I love you. 
Don’t you love me well enough to live 
anywhere with me? I could live in a 
cellar with you.” With a passion that 
startled herself, Alice threw her arms 
about him, whispering, “‘ Frank, forgive 
me. If I have you, the rest is nothing. 
Love me, love me! You are all I have.” 

Frank Kelly did not want this renunci- 
ation. ©‘ The old lady must have money. 


Alice could make things easier if she 


managed right,” was the thought that 
moved him most. He would wait before 
he suggested it. He kissed her over and 
over, murmured pet namés, and _ then, 
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his watch, he said, ‘‘ Come, Alice, we must 
have breakfast. I must goto work.” Alice, 
with a half smile, followed him. He sat 
down at the disorderly table, and Alice 
sat beside him. The meat was served 
from the pan, the coffee poured from the 
smoky pot into the cup beside Frank’s 
plate. 

“ Won’t she eat anything?” asked the 
mother, addressing Frank, as -if Alice 
could not understand her. Frank smiled 
at Alice as he answered, “She feels 
strange ; she will eat by and by.” 

A grunt that showed impatience was 
the response to this. Alice could not 
speak. The moment came when she was 
left alone, and she faced the future as it 
must be with this woman. ‘ Mother ” was 
a word Alice had never used. Her mother 
died when she was born, a few months 
after an awful runaway in the plowed 
field in which her father was killed. Her 
grandmother, a widow, was father, mother, 
brother, sister. Alice had no conscious- 
ness of loss until now. Suddenly the 
world was without people, except this 
woman and herself. She went over to 
the window. In every direction, between 
the high walls of the buildings, dilapidated 
clothing swayed lazily in the breeze. The 
balconies, as Alice called the fire-escapes, 
were covered with beds and tubs; chil- 
dren were looking from every window 
not filled by frowzy-headed women. The 
shrill voices added to the horrors of the 
day. Would iteverend? Alice shivered 
as she turned back to the room and real- 
ized that it was a part of the hideous whole. 
The smile on her face was sadder than 
tears would have been. 

The mother looked at her; the dainti- 
ness, the youth, the inexperience, above 


_all the suffering, touched her Irish heart, 


and she impulsively held out her hand. 

“Frank did wrong. I feared it. He 
should have told. He said ye had money, 
and that it would be all right, but I told 
him ye should know first.” 

‘‘Money! I have no money. I lived 
with my grandmother. We had no money, 
only the farm. I was going to try and 
get in the school this fall.” The woman 
seemed staggered. ‘‘No money, -child? 
Then God knows what we shall do. 
Frank made -me senda the man that had 
the front room away; he paid two and a 


. 
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half a week, and our rent was but four. 
Now that is gone, and one more mouth to 
feed. God helpus! Frank said we must 
have a parlor.” Alice stood frozen. ‘Is 
Frank so poor?” ‘ Poor! He has but 
ten a week, and the most of that he ‘uses 
for himself I’ve washed for the man in 
the front room and for others—but he did 
not know that,” she added, hurriedly. She 
sank into a chair and buried her head in 
her apron. Alice walked over and laid 
her hand on her heaving shoulder. ‘“‘ Don’t 
cry. We must do the best we can. It’s 
a mistake ; I do not need a parlor. Come 
show me where to put my trunks.’ 

The woman rose. ‘He'll buy fewer 
cigars and neckties, I’m thinkin’,” she mut- 
tered, as she led the way into a close, ill- 
smelling room, in which were a tumbled 
bed, a garish carpet, and a few pieces of 
furniture, showing an attempt at a parlor 
as these people conceived it. A gilded 


fire-shovel tied with a satin bow was the 


decoration holding the place of honor 
between the windows. Over the mantle 
was a hideous picture of a face that ‘sug- 
gested some one she had seen. ‘ Frank,” 
said the mother, following Alice’s* gaze. 
‘“‘He said you’d make a parlor of this.” 
Alice sat down. Suddenly the mother 
realized that to the girl it was poverty. 
With resentment she turned, saying: “ It’s 
more than I had when I married Mike. 
Frank has bigger wages than most byes; 
I edicated him well, and he’s got a good 
position. I’ve done the best I could 
with what he give me,” and she left Alice 
without a glance. The past unrolled it- 
self. How well Alice remembered the 
day she met Frank! He had come to 
the village to spend his vacation with 
Charlie Brown, her old _ schoolfellow. 
How proud Charlie was of his handsome 
friend, who danced so well and was so 
witty! Alice remembered how happy she 
was that night after the picnic, when it 
was so evident that she was the favored 
one. How dashing her lover was! how 
determined to win her love!—he never 
knew how easily it was won—how un- 
happy she was because her grandmother 
did not seem to trusthim! ‘Then the day 
when her grandmother yielded, and made 
her the happiest girl in the world. How 
much the girls had envied her because 
she was going to live in New York! Why 
had her grandmother wanted her to waita 
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year, so that they might come to New 
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York together and meet Frank’s family ? 
Would it have been any different? No; 
she loved Frank. Gay, witty Frank! 
She loved him ; nothing else mattered. 
Then the happy weeks of preparation. 
The gifts, the wedding, and this—Alice 
looked about. ‘It is Frank’s home, my 
home. I’ll make it better.” She turned 
bravely from the window, she looked 
about her again. A numbness came over 
her, and she crept into the bedroom and° 
threw herself on the bed. 
She must meet this new life, but not now. 
She was startled by a scream and a 
fall, and rushed out to the light. The 
mother sat placidly with the dirty dishes 
still on the table and the room in its 
squalid disorder. ‘’Tis the Finegans 
havin’ a scrap,’ was the explanation 
which increased Alice’s bewilderment. 
The day wore on. Alice worked as she 
never worked before. The pretty things 
in her trunk changed the rooms so that 
Frank stood amazed when he opened the 
door. Alice met him in a neat gingham 
dress. A tablecloth was on the table, 
and some flowers. Silver knives, forks, 
and spoons, and napkins became decora- 
tions in those surroundings. ‘The curl on 
his mother’s lip meant trouble, but he 
knew how to meet it. The transformation 
was a delight. Frank quite congratulated 
himself on his wisdom. ‘The mother re- 
fused to sit atthetable. ‘Tis quality ye 
are; I’ma plain woman.” Frank. made 
no comment, but the supper was not en- 
joyable with the figure in the rocker at the 
window. ‘ We'll go for a walk,” whis- 
pered Frank inthe bedroom. Alice wound 
her arms about his neck. ‘“ She’ll get on 
all right ; she loves me,” was his satisfied 
comment, and that ended Frank’s anxiety. 
They went out into the noisy, crowded 
streets. The shouting, the quarreling of 
the children, the loud talking, made the 
rooms in the tenement seem a haven of 
refuge. At the end of the third block 
Alice whispered, ‘‘ Let us go back.” Frank 
half protested, but turned back. Men in 


_shirt-sleeves, slatternly women, strangely 


dressed girls, spoke familiarly to Frank. 
Some acted as if they would stop them, 
but Alice hurried on, and the smiles 
turned to scowls. Alice had committed 
a social blunder, and was barred from the 
people. She was “ stuck up,” they voted— 
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the social sin that in  Frank’s world was 
never forgiven. 

Alice never took another walk in the 
evening. The people of the neighborhood 
grew accustomed to the slender little 
figure in a gingham dress; the children 
smiled lovingly, and timidly touched it, 
but went no further. Alice smiled as 
though she saw them in a dream. After 
a few months the women grew more 
gracious. | 

. “Bad luck to that Frank Kelly, with 
his airs; ’tis a sin he should get such a 
sweet body. De ye mind that he’s gone 
back to his old ways of staying out, and 
leavin’ that poor thing alone when she 
needs him most. Shure his mother do 
be lovin’ her, but what can she do! Not 
a cent do she have. ’*Tis a fine mess she 
made of taching that bye to think himself 
better nor anybody. It’s a sore heart she 
carries in her this day. She knows he 
chated that girl, and took her from a good 
home. Bad cess to them men that would 
waste a woman for a cigar. I could tear it 
from the mouth of him when he goes out 

-in the mornings. Did ye see the shoe 
she had on this morn?” _ 

Never was a man more disliked by the 
women who knew him than Frank Kelly. 
He was always indifferent to the opinion 
of people who could not interfere with his 
plans. . To the men he intimated that it 
was a blunder marrying at all. ‘It inter- 
feres with your freedom,”’ he said, in a bar- 
room one night, to a crony.. 

, ‘It’s light chains it put on you, but 
“heavy on your wife, I’m thinkin’,” was the 
unexpected response. 

The three rooms were more cheeital 
and spread their influence through the 
tenement. For Frank’s mother there 


came into Alice’s heart a gratitude that 


was almost love. 

She did everything to protect Alice from 
the hard facts of her life. She protested 
when Alice refused to keep a parlor, insist- 
ing on reducing their expenses by letting it. 

As the months went on her tenderness 
grew for the sweet ‘as she called 
Alice. 

The letters that went to the grand- 
mother were chéerful, but Alice never 
hinted at a visit, and ignored the broad- 
est suggestions that came from her grand- 
mother. She could not let her grand- 
mother come. She must never know that 


home, or Frank as he was. Alice’s lips 
closed tightly when she thought of him 
now. She could not leave Frank, was all 
she said when it was suggested that she 
should come home for a few days. 

The dear old grandmother fought her 
own fears. Was the child happy? Was 
she well ? | 

Alice watched every penny given her. 
She worked wonders, the old mother 
thought, and the sweet patience made her 
Alice’s friend, defender, partisan. — 

Alas! it becamethat! Frank went out 
more and more, and stayed later and later. 
The books Alice expected to read with 
him she read alone. Sometimes the 
mornings found him cross and surly, and 
the old mother resentful on her account. 

‘T wish you’d get some money out of 
that old woman,” said Frank one Sunday 
morning as he was counting over his 
money. ‘It must come to you anyway, 
and you ought to have some of it now.” 
That suggestion Frank never made again. 
The expression in Alice’s eyes revealed 
what he had never seen in any face turned 
to him—such a world of scorn and disgust 
that-#t made him quail. He was revealed, 
and he knew it. 


There was a strange stillness over the 
house ; children were hushed, the women 
hung over the banisters. The ‘little 
lady’ was very ill, ‘The whisper had 
gone through the house that she would 
never get well. 

In the home she had changed Alice 
lay, not conscious of what was done or 
said. ‘The mother’s face hardened as she 
looked at Frank, now remorseful and full 
of contrition. ‘The doctors came out of 
the smothering room together. 

“It is over; both are dead.” 

The old woman rose, and, turning with 
a face full of wrath, said, “God forgive 
you, Frank Kelly!” and threw herself on 
her knees beside the bed where Alice iay 
with the girlish look in her face that was 
there when she entered that home first. 

A carriage stopped, and a sweet, gentle 
old lady asked for Mr. Frank Keliy. A 
dozen stepped forward, and the look in 
each face wasthe same. ‘ God bless your 
dear face and comfort ye,” said the woman 
who guided her through the dark halls 
that Alice’s feet had learned to tread. 

The story of that life was told with 
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sobs and tears by the mother who had 
grown old and feeble in a few hours. 
Alice’s message told her wish, and when 
Alice went home the mother of Frank 
went with her to stay. 

Frank Kelly married a girl on the floor 
below the next year. He brought his full 
week’s wages home after the first Satur- 
day. The first Saturday night his wife 
went down to the store to be there when 
he was paid. 


The 


‘Ye ain’t got no gentle Alice to deal 
with this time, Mr. Kelly. Yer the kind 
that needs a boss, and ye’ve got one,” 
was her announcement. 

Frank wears black ties, and they’re not 
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always new. He smokes a pipe by the 
window after supper. He takes care of 
the baby to give Eliza a chance to see the 


girls. ‘*’Tis lonesome enough after the 
shop,” she says. ‘“‘A body’s got to see 
life.” 


Books and Authors 


Psychology and Life’ 


Despite frequent insistence that philos- 
phy must not intrude into the province 
of psychology, it does not appear that 
psychology can get on alone to satisfac- 
tory results. Professor Munsterberg’s 
recent volume gives fresh evidence of this 
in the idealistic philosophy by which he 
supplements his atomistic psychology. In 
this the psychologist regards himself asa 
naturalist, to whom the inner world is a 
mechanism, as the outer world is, and who 
regards the psychical world as made up 
of atomistic elements (called sensations), 
just as the physical world is conceived to 
be composed of atoms. In studying the 
psychical mechanism Dr. Miinsterberg 
chooses to give the name of “ will” to the 
sensational elements which determine ac- 
tion. But he does so—whether rightly or 
wrongly—with the caveat that these are 
~ not the real will, any more than atoms are 
the real universe. ‘Tothecritic who com- 
plains that will, personality, and freedom 
are dissolved in his psychology, he rejoins 
that what are bewailed as lost are merely 
certain logical figments convenient for 
scientific purposes, but not the real will, 
etc., far these have created the very 
science which reduces their fictitious sub- 
stitutes to unreality. | 

A good understanding with Professor 
Miinsterberg requires an arduous, perhaps 
for some a futile, effort to recognize under 
an unwonted terminology some cherished 
philosophical holdings. We must hold, 
for instance, that all ‘‘ existence ”’ is merely 
phenomenal. ‘*Whatever is thought as 

Psythology and Life. By Hugo Pro- 


fessor of Psychology in Harvard University. ugh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $2. 


existing cannot have reality. . . Our real 
will does not exist, either as a substance 
which lasts or as a process which is going 
on, but our will is valid.” 

Some may find it no less difficult to 
conjoin such predicates as ‘‘ non-existent ”’ 
and ‘“ valid ” than to learn a new language. 
This may be practicable, but it seems 
more difficult to assent to the assertion 
that ‘this world of not existing but valid 
subjective will-relations is the only world 
which history. and society, morality and 
philosophy, have to deal with.”’ Historians 
and sociologists, at least, will fail to under-, 
stand why. they are thus seemingly inter- 
dicted from concerns outside of the inner 
world of the will. , 

But this subjective world is not a tran- 
sitory world. ‘ We, as subjects of will, 
are immortal.” . . . Our real inner sub- 
jective life has its felt validity, not in- 
time, but beyond time; it is eternal.’”’ An 
interpreter, however, is needed immedi- 
ately. lest the reader’s satisfaction with 
this be overcast by what follows. This 
eternal subjective life is “‘an attitude” 
not an object, for objects are merely phe- | 
nomenal and unreal. Being an attitude, 
it al ‘neither in time nor space,” as all 
external objects are.. Here it should be 
understood that by an attitude is meant 
the expression of a living self, which is to 
Professor Minsterberg a profound reality. 

One need not seriously object -to Df. 
Miinsterberg’s imposing on his new psy- 
chology any limits that he chooses, so 
lohg as he gives notice that the bundles 
of sensational elements which he labels 
consciousness, will, and personality are 
merely his scientific substitutes for the 
real things, and that he is not dealing 
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with our real life, but only with its me- 
chanical apparatus. It is when he tran- 


scends these convenient figments of his 


science, and resorts to philosophy for an 
account of the real things, that one’s dif- 
ficulty is likely to begin, as has been 
shown. Another point of difficulty is in 
his seeming to restrict exclusively to me- 
chanical objects the idea of causality, 
which one cannot admit to be of mechan- 
ical origin. In fact, however, Dr. Mun- 
sterberg recognizes the causality of the 
will, but not under that name. Some 
readers, not ignorant of philosoph#, will 
find it hard to understand that ‘the real 
will is neither cause nor effect.” 

Dr. Minsterberg has no patience with 
materialism, and declares it ‘‘ wrong from 
beginning to end.” His substitute for it 
is an idealism which requires more pa- 
tience than many readers will bestow to 
comprehend it, so abstruse is it rendered 
for them by an enigmatical terminology. 
Its “ logically ultimate source of all real- 


ity”? is to be found ‘ by connecting the - 


disconnected will-attitudes of our ethical, 
zsthetical, religious, and logical duties in 
one ideal dome of thoughts.” Its immortal 
world exhibits only some eternal “ atti- 
tudes,” or will subjects, for whom there 
does not seem to be any unitary ground 
of being in an all-including life. We do 
not understand Dr. Miinsterberg as _ be- 
lieving that there is no such_ unitary 
ground, but we do not see that he affirms 
it. In representing the living will or self 
as a reality deeper and more enduring 
than any phenomena of the objective 
world, his philosophy is idealistic. What 
strikes us as peculiar and unusual is the 
yoking with this of an atomistic, and so, 
as we think, an inadequate, psychology. 
On the other hand, we cordially welcome 
the evidence here apparent that an ideal- 
istic philosophy may be compatible with 
every theory of natural science. 


Miss Susan De Forest Day has pub- 
lished a pleasant and particularly readable 
- account of a trip to the West Indies un- 

der the title Zhe Cruise of the Scythian. 
(F. Tennsyon Neely, New York.) The 
book does not pretend to give much de- 
tailed information concerning the attrac- 
tions and resources of St. Thomas, St. 
Kitts, Guadeloupe. Santa Lucia, Barba- 
does, and the rest; but the information 


it does give is valuable and up to date, 
The descriptions of both land and water 
journeys are cleverly done. 


‘Hacks of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received by 
The Outlook during the week ending August II. Prices 
will be found under the headof Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. } 

Imperial Rule in India, by Theodore 
Morison, is a ‘remarkable book. The 
author, a professor in one of the English 
universities in India, holds the common 
belief of conscientious Englishmen that 
India should be fitted for self-government, 
yet maintains that every step thus far 


taken toward that goal has resulted in 


evil. ‘The allowance of representation in 
local councils, he says, has simply embit- 
tered the hostile feelings between the 
Hindus and Mohammedans, the toleration 
of a free press has further intensified re- 
ligious and racial hatred, and created every- 
where discontent with English rule, trial 
by jury has begotten political evil, because 
the juries impolled, where an Englishman 
has wronged a native, so rarely return a 
just verdict; and even the government 
colleges, while they advance the Indian 
pupils, make them at the same time apos- 
tles of sedition among the Indian people. 
The schools Professor Morison would 
not give up, but he would have them teach 
the economic history of India, so that the 


- graduates might spread the knowledge of 


the benefits received from British rule. At 
present, he says, “the belief is almost 
universal that India has been impover- 
ished by British rule.” But even this 
economic teaching, he realizes, could not 
treate active loyalty to British rule. This 
must be fostered, he says, by restricting 
public employment to those who will cham- 
pion the government, by subsidizing news- 
papers to popularize the government’s 
political ideas, and, above all, by exalting 
the personal rule of the Empress as op- 
posed to the supremacy of the British race. 
The idea of allegiance to the Empress, 
says Professor Morison, commends itself 
to the instincts of the Indian people, while 
the idea of allegiance to the British race 
is alien to their traditions and repugnant 
to their self-respect. Only through loyalty 
to a supreme person, he urges, can all the 


peoples of India gain that unity which is 
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essential to the development of a self. 
governing nation. Therefore he would do 
away with all attempts to liberalize the 
government of India, and, indeed, seek 
India’s advance through the adoption of 
policies deemed reactionary athome. The 
difficulties and dangers of this policy in 
England he freely admits, quoting with 
approval Froude’s dictum that “free na- 
tiors cannot govern subject peoples.”’ But 
he believes that “if an imperial sentiment 
were once vigorously ascendant in English 
_ politics, we would be willing to forego 
some of the liberties which impede our 
‘sway in India, and a generous desire to 
free our Indian subjects from the humilia- 
tion of a foreign yoke might lead us to 
the alternative either of shuffling off the 
responsibility of governing India or of 
submitting ourselves to a form of govern- 
ment which would not be degrading to 
them.” + (Archibald Constable & Co., 
Westminster, England.) 

Mr. Denton J. Snider has followed up 
-his work on * Psychology and the Psycho- 
sis”’ with another entitled W7// and 
its World. Although the subject is well 
worn, his way of treating it is fresh, and 
merits the attention particularly of those 
who think the last word has not yet been 
said in the long debate of Necessitarians 
and Libertarians. ‘The Will, as here repre- 
sented, “ is a vast process of putting Self 
into the world, and therein of making the 
world over into Self.”” The “three stages ” 
which constitute .the will and its world are 
described as the psychological, the moral, 
and the institutional, the latter being con- 
ceived of as the ultimate. ‘The present 
work deals only with the psychological 
and the ethical stage. The institutional 
world of the will is as yet implicit in the 
onWard movement of the moral will, and 
destined “to reveal itself objectively in 
its own forms, whose grand object is to 
secure Free Will.” By free will Mr. Sni- 
der rightly understands the will that is 
self-determined to realize the true end of 
its being. ‘ All the Commandments,” he 
finely observes, ‘‘ have the one great end, 
the realization of freedom.” Mr. Snider’s 
philosophical affinity with Kant is close, 
and we are drawn to him by his admiration 
for the ethical writings of Thomas Hill 
Green. His statements do not seem to us 
always accurately phrased, but his thought 
is acute, and bears the mark of an inde- 
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pendent mind. (A. C. McClurg Com- 
pany, Chicago.) 

A work of unusual interest among 
biographies is a memorial of the founder 
of Sunday-schools, entitled Robert Raikes, 
the Man and his Work, edited by Mr. J. 
Henry Harris from material collected by 
his deceased father, Mr. Josiah Harris, who 
had purposed writing a history of Sunday- 
schools throughout the world. Mr. Raikes, 
editor of the ‘‘Gloucester Journal,” was 
led by years of unavailing benevolence 
among the lowest of the people to see 
that they could be reclaimed only by 
catching them young. Accordingly, in 
the absence of any elementary schools, he 
gathered the slum children of Gloucester 
on Sundays to be taught to read. Thus 
was the modern Sunday-school born, No- 
vember 3, 1783. It is incredible, yet true, 
that some respectable people opposed this: 
it would make the poor discontented if 
they were instructed. Remarkable, also, 
that this should have brought over a com- 
mittee from the French Academy to exam- 
ine the plan for creating a new race. The 
history of the movement is of special inter- 
est to the sociologist. “It was a specific- 
ally humanitarian rather than religious 
undertaking at the start. Mr. Raikes him. 
self had no scruples about working on Sun- 
day to bring out his Monday edition of 
the Journal ”’ with the latest news. A 
great deal of first-hand testimony from his 
pupils and other contemporaries is brought 
out in this volume, with the result of a 
very graphic picture of the man and his 
work. He had his reward in seeing over 
400,000 children gathered in well-organ- 
ized Sunday-schools before his death in 
1811. This memorial volume contains a 
number of his unpublished letters, and 
others from the Raikes family, together 
with a dozen illustrations, and an intro- 
duction by Dean Farrar. (KE. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York.) 

A volume of sermons rich in spiritual | 
thought comes to us from the Rev. T. 
Rhondola Williams, minister of the Green- 
field Congregational Church in Bradford, 
Yorkshire. In these sermons, entitled 
Belief and Life, there is little of the old 
forms of belief, but earnest insistence on 
the soul and substance of them, together 
with some fresh embodiment of them in 
better forms. Another year it is hoped 


that Mr. Williams himself may be heard 


>. 
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in our churches. (Horace Marshall & 
Son, London.) 

“ That essential Christianity and true 
Buddhism cannot be differentiated” is 
the rather surprising proposition of a little 
book entitled Zhe Metaphysic of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism; A Symphony, by 
Major-General Dawsonne M. Strong, C.B. 
(late Indian Army). ‘This obviously 
erroneous statement, indeed, is immedi- 
ately qualified by saying that ‘they rest 
upon the same imperishable foundations.” 
This one may grant, seeing that all relig- 
ions spring from that human feeling of 
the infinite which is the one root of relig- 
ion. ‘The author may understand Buddh- 
ism, but not Christianity, which he affirms 
to be “fundamentally the same.” He 
has, however, done a good piece of work 
in compressing into brief compass as lucid 
an exposition of the intricate metaphysic 
of Buddhism as the subject admiis of. 
Where such students of the subject as 
Professor Rhys-Davids and Mr. Arthur 
Lillie cross swords on the question whether 
Buddhism is blank atheism or pure theism, 
it is decidedly absurd to attempt to prove 
its identity with Christianity. Its agree- 


ments with Christianity have been recog-. 


nized since Romanist missionaries first 
came in contact with it. The telling com- 
parison between the two is in contrast- 
ing what they each have accomplished 
in the world in overcoming evil with good. 
(Watts & Co., London.) 

The bishop in fiction is girncat always 
surrounded by an atmosphere of genial 


humor; of this, Anthony ‘Trollope’s 


‘‘Bishop Proudie” is the foremost. exam- 
ple. Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has taken 
advantage of this liking of readers for pok- 
ing gentle fun at ecclesiastical dignity in 
his volume of collected stories, called by 
the title of the first, Bishop's Un- 
guarded Moment. In each of these stories 
a bishop, English or American, is placed 
in a perplexing dilemma, and in all, except 
the last story, which is of a decidedly 
serious cast, the complications are humor- 
ous. The stories are pleasing, although 
Mr. Adams as a rule perversely leaves his 
bishop in difficulty without rescuing him, 
leaving that task to the imagination of the 
reader. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston.) 

The Zemperance Problem and Social 
Reform, by Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell, is almost an encyclopedia of 


facts bearing upon the temperance ques- 
tion. In the main, the English situation 
is kept in the foreground, but our own 
experiments and those in Scandinavia 
have been examined. The sympathy of 
the authors, sensibly enough, is with local 
option and the dispensary system, but at 
times these sympathies lend too great 
color to their judgments. Prohibitionists, 
for example, may justly object to the com- 
parison of the savings bank returns in the 
prohibition and non-prohibition States of 
New England to the discredit of the 
former, when no comparison is made in 
the statistics of home ownership, in which 
the prohibition States make far the better 
showings. Neither set of statistics is 
really of value, but the putting forward of 
one without the other has no excuse. 
But errors in judgment like this are not 
frequent, and the volume will prove dis- 
tinctly serviceable to those who are push- 
ing forward temperance legislation along 
the lines most hopeful in Great Britain. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 


Books Received 
For the week ending August 18 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Leaves from the Golden Legend. Chosen by H. D. 
Madge. 
PER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Ralph, Julian. ‘A Prince of Georgia and Other Tales. 


$ 
Lodge, Henry Cabot. The War with Spain. ‘$2.50. 
Curtis, George William. Prue and I. cts. 
bale Gulistan of Sadi. Translated from the Persian by 
Sir Edwin Arnold. §$l. 
Butler; William Allen. Nothing to Wear, and Other 
Poems. $1.75. 
IENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Daniels, Ww inthro More. The Elements of Public 
Finance. $1.50. 
JOHN LANE, NEW YORK pe 
Appreciations and Addresses. Edited 
by Charles Geake. $1.50. 
FLEMING H, REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Alden, Mrs. G. R. (ome Faye Huntington, and 
Others. Three Times Three. 50 cts. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Crosby H. Missionsin Eden. $l. 
Ballard, ‘Susan. Fairy Tales from Far Japan. (Trans- 
lated from the Japanese.) 75 cts. 
The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ. Introduction 
by the Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Huntington, D.D. 
Elmslie, W. A. Among the Wild Ngoni. $1.25. 
Whyte, Alexander, D.D. Bible Characters: Ahithophel 
Nehem 


$1.25. 
- McAfee, Cleland B.. Where He Is. 50 cts. 


BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & CO., BOSTON 
Tennyson, Lord Altrec. The Princess. Edited by 
Lewis Worthington Smith. (The Cambridge Litera- 
ture Series.) 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. The Ancient Mariner. (The 
Cambridge Literature Series.) 
Burke, Edmund, Speech of. on Conciliation with the 
Colonies. 
ARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Kipling, Rudyard The Day’s Work. Part I. 
STONE CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Adams, F. The Modern-Farmer. 
THE WALL STREET DAILY INVESTIGATOR, NEW YORK 
= Kinahan. ‘The Conquest of Mexico and 
eru 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Home: W. J. Modern Problems and Christian 
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President Hyde’s Appeal 


The coming Congregational Council, 


which meets in Boston in September, 
will be a particularly important meeting if 
the suggestions of President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin, are followed. Ina recent arti- 
cle published in the ‘“ Congregational- 
ist”? he says: Congregationalists must 
stoutly maintain that the intangible doc- 
trinal plan is quite as essential to the spirit- 
ual welfare of the world as the most solid 
wall of righteous conduct that moral mason 
ever laid.” He thus argues in behalf of sys- 
tematic theology: “If there are processes 
by which men can rise from the natural to 
the spiritual state and gain assurances of 
divine favor, then it must be possible to 
render some intelligible account of these 
facts and processes, and to set forth these 
truths in rational relation and systematic 
form.” This is a prelude to Dr. Hyde’s 
complaint that Congregationalism has no 
accepted body of doctrine, “clear-cut, 
well reasoned, persistently and compre- 
hensively thought out, which you can 
count upon hearing when you enter a 
Congregational church.” He says that 
Congregationalists are bound together 
more by the simplicity, not to say barren- 
ness, of their forms of worship than by 
the adequacy and richness of their doc- 
trinal teaching. He adds that the special 
trust of Congregationalism is orthodoxy 
in its literal meaning of right teaching, 
and to that peculiar mission the Congre- 
gational churches are not as faithful to-day 
as a continued justification for their sep- 
arate existence requires that they should 
be. While it is a fashion nowadays to 
depreciate dogma, and while “ indulgence 
in it has brought our Unitarian friends to 
the very verge of doctrinal sterility,” it 


does not follow that there is nothing for 


us to do to-day but settle down in self- 
complacent ignorance and “trust that 
man is, on the whole, a very good being, 
or, if he is no, a good God will bring him 
out all right in the sweet by and by.” As 
President Hyde declares, and as The 
Outlook believes, the immediate work be- 
fore us is not destruction but construction. 
‘‘We no longer need the inspector to con- 
demn, but the architect to plan.” There- 
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fore Dr. Hyde believes that the coming 
International Council can do a good serv- 
ice in giving authoritative witness to the 


body of doctrine which has been saved” 


out of the temporary havoc wrought by 


critical exceptions in traditional beliefs. 


The Council should call attention to the 
need of welding together truths saved 
from ancient systems, and the truths that 
have come from scientific and _ historical 
studies into a reasoned and reasonable body 
of doctrine, ‘“ which will at once satisfy 
the honest seeker after truth and inspire 
the earnest hungerer after righteousness.” 


Over-Supply of Clergymen 
The Rev. Magee Pratt has written to 
the Hartford ‘ Courant” declaring that 
there are at least five hundred clergymen 
in the Congregational church anxious 


for work, and yet the Church is so full of | 


preachers that there is no work for them to 


do. The inevitable result of such a state 


of things is that the whole status of the 
ministry is lowered. Mr. Pratt adds that 
the highest average of employment given 
by the Church to its clergy is seventy-five 
per cent. of the total churches reported. 
He therefore says: (1) It is not possible 
for theological seminaries to introduce 
young men into the ministry without driv- 
ing out an equal number of men who are 
at work. (2) Many men of the highest 
qualifications cannot secure a pastorate 
under existing conditions. (3) The ap- 
peal for financial aid for the Seminaries 
is hence an attempt to obtain money 
under false pretenses. (4) The present 
policy of purchasing impecunious students 
to fill the Seminaries is an outrage on de- 
cency and justice. ‘If men who study 
law or medicine must pay for the privi- 
lege, and the best men do it and honor 
their profession by their manliness, why 
should divinity offer free tuition, rooms, 
light, and heat, and even, if that is not 
enough, lend or give money to destroy 
the manliness of the students, when many 
of the best workers the Church has are 
standing idle in the market-place, with 


empty pockets and aching hearts?’ On 


the other hand, the Rev. E. M. Mills, of 
the Twentieth Century Methodist Thank- 


} 
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Offering Commission, writes to us that, in 
his denomination at least, there is no 
over-supply of ministers ; indeed, in the 
humbler fields of church work there is a 
scarcity. 


Dr. Clark’s Comment 

Concerning the Congregational Church, 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Clark, one of the 
Secretaries of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, said to a representative of The 
Outlook: “I should not be surprised if 
there were some Congregational clergy- 
men out of work. We have 5,620 churches 
and 5,639 clergymen. Of these, 1,955 
are not in pastoral work; they are secre- 
taries, etc. That leaves 3,684 men called 
on to supply 5,620 churches. Now that 
supposes every churchto have a man; but 
as more than two thousand of these are 
Home Mission churches, we have found it 
desirable during the past five years to have 
one man supply several churches. By this 
perhaps other men have been thrown out. 
Moreover, there has been a notable influx 
into ours of clergymen from other denomi- 
nations, especially from the Methodist. 
Some of their men get tired of the itiner- 
ancy system. Again, many Canadians and 
Englishmen are continually coming to us. 
Every steamer brings letters of inquiry.” 
To the above we venture to add another 
reason for an over-supply of clergymen in 
the Congregational or any other Church. 
Many theological students are too lazy or 
too unwilling to undertake any kind of 
work, and some are unfit for most work. 
_ It is also true that there is plenty of room 
at the top, and that there is always need 
for clergymen of grit and self-sacrifice. 


The Zionist Congress 
Last week at sle, Switzerland, the 
_ third Council of the Hebrew Zionists took 
place. The sessions were presided over 
by Dr. Theodor Herzl. Criticism was 
aroused by the fact that the Jewish repre- 
sentatives of great commercial interests 
have not taken hold of the movement with 
the anticipated enthusiasm. Again, there 
was dissatisfaction on the part of those who’ 
hoped to inject a political element into the 
movement. The efforts to make the main 


purpose political, however, were hissed 
down, and orthodoxy triumphed. The 
advocacy of the purchase of Palestine from 
the Sultan of Turkey, and the establish- 
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ment of a New Jerusalem there, had appar- 
ently lost none of its original force among 
the three hundred delegates present. The 
Zionists were cheered by the importance 
of the Emperor William’s reception of 
their representatives last autumn at Jeru- 
salem; they thought it augured well for 
their movement. Perhaps the most impas- 
sioned speech was that of Dr. Nordau, 
who declared his conviction that in most 

civilized countries Jéwish liberty hangs by 
a thread, and that.the thread may easily 
break or be cut. ‘The Dreyfus affair lent 

point to this remark. Dr. Nordau’s opin- 

ion is that Zionists must win to their belief 

as many orthodox Rabbis as possible. 

The followers of these Rabbis do not read 

the papers, but depend upon their spiritual 

chiefs for the news of the day. Through 

the opposition of such Rabbis to political 

Zionism their congregations have found 

it difficult to obtain accurate views on the 

particular Zionism which the Basle con- 

ferences represent. Dr. Nordau then 

attacked the rich Jewish opponents of 

Zionism, saying, ‘‘ Our only enemies are 

Jews. Because we want to liberate our 

people why should our co-religionists who 

are capitalists refuse to assist us ?” 


American Zionists 

The opposition of wealthy German 
Hebrews continues, however, and the sec- 
retary of the American Zionists admits 
that the movement has not obtained the 
support of wealthy American Hebrews. 
He adds, however, that the masses are 
with the Zionists. Already sixteen thou- 
sand shares of Jew.sh Colonial Bank stock 
have been subscribed for in the United 
States, and no one subscription has ex- 
ceeded a hundred shares. One reason 
for the lack of American co-operation 
may be found in the fact that in this 
country Jews have.never been subjected 
to legal persecution on account of their 
race, hence they may not realize the neces- 
sity for the movement; but Russian Jews, 
who have been so persecuted, realize 
this, if we may judge from the eloquent 
speech of Rabbi Reines, of that country. 
It is said that the Turkish Government is 


well disposed toward the Zionists, being 


anxious to increase the population of hard- 
working persons in its territory. It is 
not difficult to see also that the Turks 
expect financial aid from the Jews. The 
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fund which last year’s Congress decided 
upon raising has not increased as ex- 
pected, but, on the other hand, neither 
has it been a failure. ‘The initial sum 
decided on was two million five hundred 
thousand dollars; it is said that the 
amount actually secured approximates a 
million dollars. The Jewish Colonial 
Bank above referred to, the floating of 
which has been arranged for by the Con- 
gress, is one which entitles its shareholders 
to allotments of land in Palestine. The 
scheme of colonization is based upon that 
used by Mr. Cecil Rhodes in Mashona- 
land, and the colony will be governed by 
a chartered company similar to his, until 
it has reached proportions which will en- 
able it to appear as an individual nation. 
The most prominent American Zionists 
are Rabbi Gottheil, the Rabbi emeritus 
of Temple Emanu-El, of New York, and 
his son, Professor Gottheil, who occupies 
the chair of Semitic Languages at Co- 
lumbia University. ‘The chief objection 
to the whole Zionist movement seems to 
us to lie in the difficulty of inducing a 
race thoroughly commercial in its make- 
up to turn to agricultural pursuits in any 
country, but especially in a barren land 
such as is a large part of the Palestine of 
to-day. 


Mr. Moody and Mr. McKinley 
Last week at Northfield a new chapel 
was formally opened, a birthday gift to 
Mr. Moody. Some of the evangelist’s 
friends conceived the plan to raise a fund 
of three hundred thousand dollars, half in 


Great Britain and half in this country, to. 


be presented to Mr. Moody for a chapel 
building. This was done and the build- 
ing built. An inscription in its vestibule 
reads: “ This chapel was erected by the 
united contributions of Christian friends 
in Great Britain and the United States, 
for the glory of God, and to be a perpetual 
witness to their unity in the service of 
Christ.” At the opening services more 
than ten thousand persons were present. 
Mr. Henry M. Moore, of Boston, presided. 
Among others, addresses were made by 
the Revs. F. B. Meyer and G. Campbell 
Morgan, of London. They and the other 
speakers spoke in the heartiest manner of 
Mr. Moody’s great work for mankind, and 
each expressed the hope that international 
interest in political and religious matters 
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might bind into a still closer union the 
two countries represented in the building. 
On the same date Mr. Moody requested — 
prayer for America, and in the request he 


said: 


Last year, when the war with Spain was in 
progress, we had many prayers for our land. 
I think we ought to pray more for those who 
govern it. I believe we have got the best land 
under the sun. We have the best Govern- 
ment in the world, with as able men in control 
as we have ever had. I believe that the man 
in the White House to-day is as able as any 
ruler that we have ever had. He is anearnest 
Christian man and lives near to God. He 
needs our prayers and the prayers of all Chris- 
tian people. I believe that our Congress is 
made up for the most part of noble men of 
God. There is no parliament in the world 
that contains so many godly men as our Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. It is folly 
to wait till a man has been dead fifty years 
before you recognize his worth. The men 
that have represented this district in Congress 
for the last fifty years have nearly all been 
upright and honorable men. Let us not spend 
our time in grumbling, but rather thank God 
for the good men whom he has raised up to 
govern this land. 


The President’s Speech at Cliff Haven 


Last week the American Catholic 
Summer School at Cliff Haven on Lake 
Champlain was honored by a visit from 
the President of the United States. In 
introducing Mr. McKinley the Rev. M. J. 


‘Lavelle, President of the School, declared 


that the Filipino war “has brought under 
the dominion and protectorate of the Stars 
and Stripes many millions of our Catholic 
people, far removed, some of them, from 
the American continent, but we predict 
for them unhesitatingly that they will 
make American citizens as_ loyal, as 
sturdy, and as true as those that are here 
to-day.” President McKinley, who had 
visited the Catholic School two years ago, 
received an even greater ovation than at 
that time. Perhaps one reason for it was 
the fact that this was his first appearance 
in public since his arrival at his summer 
home. His speech was particularly nota- 
ble by reason of the following phrase: 
“‘ Whatever the Government of the United 
States has been able to accomplish since 
I last met you here has been because the 
hearts of the people have been with the 
Government of the United States. Our 
patriotism is neither sectional nor secta- 
rian. We may differ in our political and 
religious beliefs, but we are united for our 
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country. Loyalty to the Government is 
our National creed. We follow, all of us, 
one flag. It symbolizes our purposes 
and our aspirations; it represents what 
we believe, and what we mean to main- 
tain; and wherever it floats it is the flag 
of the free, the hope of the oppressed ; 
and wherever it is assailed, at any sacri- 
fice it will be carried to a triumphant 
peace. ... Rebellion may delay but it 


can never defeat its blessed mission of © 


liberty and humanity.” 


Protestants in Russia 
_ Last week the news reached this coun- 
try of a renewed attack by the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment upon the Lutheran churches in 
Finland and in the Baltic provinces. The 


pretext for this attack is that, under the 


cloak of religion, Lutheran clergy in Fin- 
land and Livonia are favoring the spread 
of Pan-Germanic sentiments. | General 
Vannovski, who has been appointed to ex- 
amine into the causes of recent University 
troubles, says that the ringleaders in these 
disturbances were paid by Lutheran or 
Jewish German agents to promote discord 
between students and professors. It has 
been even rumored that the money paid 
by these agents was obtained from the 
Secret Service-Fund of the German Gov- 
ernment, but this rumor can hardly be 
corroborated. A number of recent con- 
versions from the Russian Orthodox 
Church to the Protestant faith have in- 
spired acry of alarm in the clerical and 
reactionary press. As a result, the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminaries, which a 
few years ago had been allowed to be open 
in St. Petersburg, have now been closed. 
Coincidently with this, some German and 
Polish Jews, residents at St. Petersburg, 
have been ordered to leave that city within 
thirty days. If the Czar has hardened 
his heart towards Lutherans, Finns, Jews, 
and Mennonites, the sudden death of his 
brother seems to have caused some change, 
for the moment at least, in his attitude 
towards the Protestants known as the 
Molokani. This sect is found in far east- 
ern Russia. The organizatfon consists of 
presbyterial congregations. The Molokani 
are total abstainers from liquor, and have 
the reputation of being wonderfully famil- 
iar with the Bible. They are extremely 
reserved in manner. When the Czar’s 
brother, the Czarowitz, was attacked by 
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hemorrhage wile taking a bicycle ride in 
the Caucasus, a poor Molokani woman 
found him, helped him to her house, and 
nursed him during his few remaining hours 
of life. In recognition of this, the Czar has 
issued a public manifesto, not only thank- 
ing the woman for her services, but also 
offering his grateful acknowledgments to 
the entire Molokani sect. 


Engiis’ Methodists 

The recent Conference of the English 
Methodists at Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, 
London, was attended by a thousand 
delegates. A century and a half ago ten 
men held a conference upon the site of 
the chapel. Among them were the two 
Wesleys. The retiring President, the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, handing the keys of 
office to his successor, the Rev. Frederick 
W. Macdonald, said: 

Humble as these keys look, they yet repre- 

sent a very real and august authority. They 
represent an authority greater than that of 
your brother the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for he admitted recently that there is no dis- 
cipline in the Church of England. And your 
keys do represent power. I am glad to give 
you next the great seal of this Conference. 
Last, in some respects most significant of all, 
I hand over:to you the Bible of John Wesley, 
always the proper; for the time being, of the 
President of the Wesleyan Church. 
The new President is nearly sixty years 
of age. Both his father and grandfather 
were ministers in the Methodist Church. 
For the past decade he has been Profes- 
sor of Theology at Handsworth College, 
Birmingham. Mr. Macdonald’s sisters 
are quite as well known as himself: one 
of them is the wife of Mr. Lockwood Kip- 
ling, and thus the mother of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling; another sister is Lady Burne- 
Jones, and the third is Lady Poynter. 
The Outlook referred not long since to 
the million-dollar century gifts which had 
been proposed by the Methodists in Can- 
ada. It seems that the English Meth- 
odists have been carrying out a project 
of five times that size, namely, a million- 
guinea gift. Already more than two-thirds 
of that sum has been promised. A quar- 
ter of the fund is to be spent in the con- 
struction of a new hall at Charing Cross 
for the use of the English Methodists, a 
kind of expanded Exeter Hall; another 
quarter will be devoted to building chapels 
throughout England, and half is to go to 
schools and missions, ~ 
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Correspondence 


From a Swedenborgian 
To the Editors of The Outlook - 

It is with a regret that I see in Dr. 
Abbott’s last “ Pastoral Letter ’’ (August 
5) a reference to that absurd story about 
Swedenborgians’”’ reserving a chair at 
the table for departed friends. I ama 
‘‘ Swedenborgian,” and in all my life have 
never been in a family where such was 
the practice, and I know the story to be 
one of those about our sect which orig- 
inated in its early days, when we were 
thought to be sonie new kind of heathen 
or spiritualists. Although you spoke of 
this story in a very pleasant way, I think 
the reference to it is inclined to give your 
authority to a story which unjustly attrib- 


utes an absurd superstition to a religious - 


body. HENRY A. SWANTON. 
Too Much Red Tape 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In business I have to do with two de- 
partments of the General Government, and 
a brief recital of the details may throw 
some light on why the War Department 
so largely fails to meet special conditions. 

The transactions with the money-order 
division of the Post-Office Department 
are large, continuous, and free from “ red 
tape.” A plain order is sent us, bills are 
readily made, constructions are intelligent, 
transactions are easy and entirely satis- 
factory. There is no more efficient de- 
partment than this one, which handled 
last year four hundred and ten millions of 
the people’s money in average seven-dol- 
lar sums, with a loss of only forty dollars. 

The work with the War Department is 
through Camp Meade, near here. We 
unfortunately have a contract tor the 
printing required—probably twenty dol- 
lars will come from it in a year. The 
contract is appalling in its detail and ridic- 
ulous in minuteness. Five copies were 
made, taking twenty signatures and hours 
of time. After four weeks it is discovered 
by some one at Washington, employed 
apparently to count the drops in a quart 
of ink, that the quartermaster’s clerk had 
written one word erroneously, in a totally 
unimportant and unessential part of the 
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quintuplicate contract. Therefore, five 
more documents have been written and 
laboriously executed. When I went to 
sign them, it appeared that my rubber 
stamp for the name of the corporation 
spelled out the word ‘“‘ Company,” whereas 
the War Department sand-counter had 
used the abbreviation “Co.” I was 
gravely informed that this would vitiate 
the contract, and so managed to hold off 
the five superfluous letters. 

-. Two bills have been rendered under this 
contract, for about: six dollars in all. 
Each has taken an_hour’s careful study, 
and the quartermaster’s clerk tells me that 
they will probably come back “ for correc- 
tion.” He hates the senseless detail, in 
which he has been immersed twenty-six 
years ; but Washington controls. 

Is it any wonder the War Department 
needs about six hundred funerals in high 
official life ? 
J. Horace MCFARLAND. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
A Correction 
To the Editors of The Outlook . 

In The Outlook of August 5 I notice 
that Mr. Kimball, in his article on Yale, - 
speaks of President Edwards as the son- 
in-law of Rev. Aaron Burr, whom Presi- 
dent Edwards succeeded at Princeton. 
This is an error. President Burr, although 
he preceded the Rev. Mr. Edwards in the © 
presidency, was his son-in-law, not his 
father-in-law. Jonathan Edwards, the 
elder, married Sarah Pierpont, daughter 
of Rev. James Pierpont, of New Haven, 
as early as 1727. The Rev. Mr. Burr 
married Esther Edwards, third child and 
third daughter of - President Edwards, 
twenty-five years later. 


From the Cape to Cairo 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In connection with the article in August 
“ McClure’s,” by W. T. Stead, on the Cape 
to Cairo Railv-ay scheme, it is interesting 
to comrare the kindred thesis of Benja- 
min Kidd developed in his “Control of 
the Tropics.’ If Mr. Kidd’s analysis of 
the problems o:fered by tropical develop- 
ment be not sheer closet deductions, then 
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an importance attaches to this African 
project that is unique in this unique 
decade. True, the scheme seems quite 
visionary at this moment, but that it should 
be thought of as seriously as it seems to 
be by such a man as Cecil John Rhodes 
means verymuch. Forty-six years of age, 
with vast power and indomitable purpose 
—such a man as Rudyard Kipling, in his 
enthusiastic admiration, is reported to 
have called an empire-builder—Rhodes is 
a great, a very great factor in calculating 
probabilities. True, his present near-at- 
hand plans in railroading will not be-com- 
plete for several years, and many changes 
may come, but this is one of those schemes 
born that it may mature. 

This railroad will serve Africa. The 
trans-Siberian railway will serve the inter- 
ests of the civilized nations now in power, 
and for inter-continental traffic is the 
next step in improvement over the Suez 
arrangements. For slow freight the sea 
is cheapest, and up to the opening of the 
Russians’ iron road the sea is the only 
route from North America to the west of 
Europe. Suez and Siberia are to play a 
bigger game of competition, but much like 
the smaller canal and railway competition 
- in the United States fifty years ago and 
less. The barest possible next step would 
be some trans-Afric route across the 
breadth of the _ continent, but 
dreamer has considered such a possibility ? 
That question aside, please notice the 
unique nature of a Cape to Cairo railroad. 
It would be the assumption of the trust 
of civilization on behalf of the less favored 
and the developing of the coming meridi- 
onal policy of the future as Mr. Kidd fore- 
sees the future. Old nations and their 
scions would build this road, and the new 
continent would profit by it. Africa and 
Africanders would be the beneficiaries, 
and later the new African. 


So far, then, from being an inferior proj- 


ect to the trans-Siberian, this is a new 
one full of promise and power. ‘The 
Russian project is the following out of an 
ancient system, and will bring aggrandize- 
ment to present holders of political and 
commercial eminence. The African ac- 
complishment would be the pioneer and 
precursor of new economic habits for a 
great part of the world, and lead in a new 
direction the desire of the nations. 

E. G. 
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NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/?# zs seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expectcd answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 
space. Communications should always bear the writer's 
name and address. 


1. What is the best and latest book on the 
I have Oehler’s. 
I wish to get such as gives the “ advanced: 
thought.” 2. Which is the best and latest 
book on the Messianic Prophecies? Notone 
from the conservative, but on the liberal, side. 
3. Which is the best and latest book on the 
Parables? I have Trench; I want to get one 
or two more which give best suggestions on 
the homiletical side. 4. On Immortality | 


have Salmond’s, which is rather from the his- 


torical standpoint. What work can you rec- 
ommend which will treat the question from the 
philosophical. and other standpoints? 5. In 
the International Critical Commentary Series 
which do you prefer as best, on the whole? 
H.C.@ 


1. Oehler’s is regarded by many as the 
best. It may'be supplemented by W. R. 
Smith’s “ Religion of the Semites”’ (D. 
Appleton &°Co., New York, $4), and 
Toy’s ‘Quotations in the New Testa- 
ment” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, $3.50). 2. If you have Briggs’s 
work, you may consult Toy’s “ Judaism 
and Christianity ” for a liberal :nterpreta- 
tion (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $3). 3. 
Bruce’s “Parabolic Teaching of Christ” 
will serve you very well (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York, $2.50). 4.-See 
Henry M. Alden’s “Study of Death” 
(Harpers, New York, $1.50), and New- 
man Smyth’s “ Place of Death in Evolu- 
tion” (Scribners, New York, $1.25). 
5. It depends on what part of the Bible 
you are studying. All the volumes are of 
high character. We have felt special re- 
gard for those on Judges, Samuel, Mark, 


and Luke. 


1. Whatrecord is there of any mention of 
Jesus Christ being made in any writing other 
than the Bible? 2. What books would you 
suggest fora eam. woman studying medicine 
who was a believer and —— Christian, and 
has been upset by her scientific studies? She 
is not convinced either way now, and would 
be glad to return to her former state of happi- 
ness, if her inquiring honest mind could be 
satisfied. X. 

1. If youmean any contemporary notice, 
there is none. Even the New Testament 
accounts, though by his contemporaries, 
were not contemporary, but the earliest 


of them, the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 


: 
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date from fifteen to twenty years after his 
death. 2. See Professor Fiske’s “ Through 
Nature to God” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, $1), and Professor Clarke’s 
‘‘ What Shall We Think of Christianity ?” 
(Scribners, New York, $1). 


1. In the notes of my Oxford. Bible (S. S. 
Teachers’ Edition) the date of the Gospel of 
Matthew is given as “about 42 A.D., though 
some fixit as late as A.D. 69.” Is this opinion 
in accordance with that of the most recent 
- Biblical authorities? 2. Where can I find a 
character sketch of the evangelist ergs 


1; Hardly. Matthew originally wrote 
in Aramaic for Hebrew Christians, how 
early cannot be stated. The Greek Gos- 
pel according to Matthew, on the basis 
of that work, may have been written be- 
fore A.D. 70, but probably was somewhat 
later. 2. The Revell Company, New 
York, publish a little book, “‘ Sketches of 
the Apostles,” in which we think you will 
find it. 


I am going to make a study of the period 
of Jewish history beginning with the reign 
of Solomon, and going through the period 
during which the first Isaiah lived. I shall 
want some reliable historical background, 
and something that will be a help in inter- 
_preting the meaning of the lives of Solomon, 
Elijah, Elisha, Asa, and Joash in the develop- 
mentof Israel’s national life. 1 do not desire 
to make a superficial study. eS 
See Kent’s “ History of the Hebrew 
Pebple ” (Scribners), Cornill’s ‘‘ History 
of Israel ” and “ Prophets of Israel” (The 
Open Court Company, Chicago); also 
Stanley’s “‘ History of the Jewish Church ” 
(Scribners). Consult, besides, Kautzsch’s 
“History of Old Testament. Literature ” 


(Putnams). 


Please give your idea of the meaning of 
1 John iii., 9. Do the phrases “ doth not sin ” 
and “cannot sin” convey the exact meaning 
expressed by the original ? 

By referring to chapter ii., 1, it appears 
that the children of God sometimes fall 
intosin. Consequently the assertion here 
that they do not and cannot sin must 
refer to sin that is more than an occa- 
sional fall, and, on the contrary, habitually 
indulged in. The present tense in the 
Greek is here used to express a continued 
action or state. 


In your answer to a question on page 730, 
July 29, 1899, asking for a short list of books 
on the grounds for belief in a future life, you 
omit a book which seems to me to be one of 
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the most suitable and ablest which can be 
named for this particular purpose, z. ¢., Pro- 
fessor William James’s Ingersoll Lecture at 
Harvard on Immortality Mifflin & 
Co.). It is short and to — and 
appeals especially toa or 


This is certainly a very able Fath 
tion to the subject, mainly as obviating 
some objections. 


2 Kindly let me know the publishers of a 
book which you noticed some ec wae ago, a 
paraphrase of Paul’s epistles. 2. Also the 
publishers of F iske’s new book, “ oo 
Nature to God.” L. W. K. 

1. Professor Stevens’s book, ‘“‘ The Epis- 
tles of Paul,” in paraphrase, is published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Professor Fiske’s is published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Please name a few books adapted to the 
consolation of mourners. H. B. S. 
The Rev. A. C. Thompson’s “ Christus 
Consolator: Hymns for the Suffering and 
(American Tract Society, 
New York, $1.50); the Rev. W. G. 
Eliot’s ‘The Discipline of Sorrow ” 
(American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
50 cents); J. Hinton’s “ The Mystery of 
Pain” (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, 


$1). 


What is Herbert Spencer’s belief as to the 
future destiny of man, or does he have any 
belief in regard to this? eo. 


He regards it as beyond the range of 
any real knowledge or valid belief. 


In a recent number one of your correspond- 
ents asked about a work on prayer by Bishop 
Vincent. He probably refers to “Can God 
Hear Prayer?” by the Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, 
D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Southern Ohio. 
The book is published by James Pott 
New York. G. 


“ M. E.” inquires for a poem, “The Rivers 
and Lakes of Maine.” It can be found in 
“U. S.,” compiled by Malcolm Townsend, 
pages 169-1 70, published by the D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. The author is George B. 

allis. 


A CorRRECTION.—We are in receipt of 
letters showing that Mrs. Buford’s hospital 
for the care of negroes is by no means the 
only institution of the sort in the country. 
The medical relief afforded by Southern 
cities seems to be given chiefly to the 
blacks, inasmuch as they constitute the 
great bulk of the poor.— THE 
EDITORS, 
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FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


The Perverse Songster 
By W O. McClelland 


When the clover-blooms fillip the rabbit’s 
nose, 
And the hand of the summer shakes open 
the rose, 
And the cuckoo to visit the willow-tree 
goes, 
What a sad note is it 
From the little tom-tit 
As he mournfully sings to the world his 
woes : 
‘“ Phee-be-ee ; ah, me! 
How can one be happy and live in a 
tree 
When the rabbit leaps up to his ears in 
snow, 
And the puffing cheeks of the North Wind 
blow, 
And the willow-tree rattles her fingers in 
woe, 
Who cares not a whit? 
*Tis the little tom-tit 
As he cheerily calls to the world below: 
““Chicadee! Look at me! 
There’s nothing so fine as this life ina 
tree!” — St. Nicholas. 


The Living Alarm Clock 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


Once upon a time there was a man, and 
he had a little rooster that had just learned 
to crow after a fashion. And when it 
came night, the man said, “ I will go to bed 
and have a long sleep.” And he went to 
bed and slept. And very early in the 
morning the little rooster came around to 
the front of the house and flapped his 
wings and crowed “Kookeroo!’” And 
the man woke up and said to his wife, 
“ What’s that you said?”” And she woke 
up and said, “I did not speak; it must 
have been the little rooster crowing; but 
now you’ve waked me up.” So the man 
threw his hair-brush out of the window at 
the little rooster, and the little rooster ran 
away. Then the man said, “ Well, as 
long as I’m up I'l A/an¢ my garden.” 

But that night he shut the little rooster 


in the hen-yard and said, “ Now I will 


_have a long sleep.” And he went to bed 


and slept. . But very early in the morning 
the little rooster flew over the hen-yard 
fence and ran around to the front of the 
house and flapped his wings and crowed 
Kookeroo!” And the man woke up and 
said to his wife, “‘ What’s that you said ?” 
And she woke up and said, “I did not 
speak ; it must have been the little rooster 
crowing; but now you’ve waked me up.” 
So the man threw his comb at the little 
rooster, but the little rooster already had 
one, and he ran away. Then the man 
said, “ Well, as long as I’m up I’']l weed 
my garden,” 

But that night the man shut the little 
rooster in the hen-yard and tied him to 
the fence with a string. Then he said, 
‘“‘“Now I will have a long sleep.” And 
he went to bed and slept. But very early 
in the morning the little rooster bit the 
string in two and flew over the hen-yard 
fence and ran around to the front of the 
house and flapped his wings and crowed 
‘‘Kookeroo!” And the man woke up 
and said to his wife, ‘“ What’s that you 
said?”? And she woke up and said, “I 
did not speak ; it must have been the little 
rooster crowing; but now you’ve waked 
me up for the day.” And she was vexed. 

So the man ran out and caught the little 
rooster, and they had him for dinner ; and 
that night he went to sleep, and he slept 
long and sound, for there was no little 
rooster to waken him. And his wife slept 
as long as he, and dreamed pleasantly. 

_ But the weeds overran his garden and 
choked it. |. | 


The King’s Broken Promise 


Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, is fond 
of hunting, and goes to the mountains 
to enjoy this sport. He often is far in ad- 
vance of his party and meets with adven- 
tures that amuse him greatly. One day he 
found himself alone on the mountains, and 
with a stream to cross which was turbu- 


lent. He was too good a hunter not to 
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recognize the danger of wading in a stream 
so deep and which he did not know. 
While looking at the stream, and ques- 
tioning what he would do, a very tall, 


strong man came through the woods to 


the stream. ‘“ You must carry me over!” 
said the King. ‘The man refused unless 
he was paid. ‘They agreed on the price, 
the man stipulating that his passenger 
must sit perfectly still. If he moved, he 
would throw him in the water. 

The King agreed. The man stooped, 
the King mounted his shoulders as the 
baby does papa’s, and they started across. 
When in midstream the King got troubled 
about his dog, lest he should not follow, 
and turned to look. The man was very 
angry, and declared he would drop his 
passenger in the water. The King was 
contrite and the man went on. When 
they reached the other side the man de- 
manded double pay. ‘ For,” he said, 
“you put both our lives in danger when 
you turned.” The King thought the de- 
mand was just, and paid it. 


‘Is there anything else I can do for. 


you ?” asked the King. : 

To this the man replied :. “I have long 
wanted a donkey. If I had a donkey I 
could sell my vegetables in Turin. It isa 
good market.” 

Would not a horse be better?” queried 
the King. 

‘“ No,” was the man’s reply. ‘‘ The don- 
key could live in the cow-shed. The 
horse must have a stable. I have no 
money.” The next day the man was 
working in his fields when his wife called 
to him that the King had sent him a horse 
and a bag of money. ‘The man laughed 
at the idea. ‘ Why, the King did not 
know him.” 

The wife insisted that the man should 
come to the house. There the King’s 
messengers told him who it was he carried 
’ over the stream ; that the King realized 
the danger he had placed the man in when 
crossing the stream, and the hvrse and 
the money to build a stable were the 
King’s recompense for forgetting for a 
moment his promise. 

Long afterward, on an occasion of state, 
the King was in Turin. The man to 
whom the King had given the horse and 
the money for a stable waited till the 
King’s carriage came, when he rushed out 
into the street and thanked the King and 
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to the harnessed toa cart 
filled with vegetables. 


A Little Cuban Girl 

Down in Cuba there are many little 
boys and girls who have known no home 
but shelters of bark and leaves of the 
palm. Many of these children lived in 
the country on farms. To prevent the 
raising of crops that might be used to aid 
the Cuban army, the Spaniards drove 
the people from their homes and de- 
stroyed them. The people were driven into 
the towns, where most of the inhabitants 
were very poor—too poor to help them. 
The reconcentrados (nearly all women 
and little children, for al! the able-bodied 
men were in the Cuban army) built shel- 
ters of the bark and leaves of the palm in 
the streets, and lived in them. After a 
time some of these little children were all 
alone. Miss Clara Barton saw the needs 
of these children, and has established 
homes for some of them. One of the 
rules that she made was that no child 
should be whipped. What was to be done 
with the naughty ones? Miss Barton 
said, ‘‘Sew a red cross on the jacket of 
every boy and the waist of every girl. 
When you have tried every other way to 
make the naughty ones good, and failed, 
then rip off the red cross and do not 
allow them to wear it again until they 
show they are sorry and mean to be 
good.” 

In one of the houses a little girl named— 
there, her name shall not be told—-was 
very naughty. At last it was decided that 
the cross must be taken off her dress. 
She looked sulky and indifferent. The 
day passed, and there was no change in 
’s conduct. The next day it was no- 
ticed that the little girl looked constantly 
at the red crosses on the dresses and 
jackets about her, and would give a swift 
glance at the space where hers should 
have been. All day she was quiet and 
did as she was told. The next morning 
she looked at the little people about her, 
and then at her own undecorated gown, 
and, running to the matron, she put her 
finger on the place where the red cross 
had been, and, throwing her arms about 
the house mother, cried so hard that it was 
some time before she was quieted. When 
the red cross was again in place on her 
waist the little girl was happy and-—good. 
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= Jointless Lucky Curve 

= 

= Costs no 

= more than 
No Screw to Break. old-fashioned Nozzle. 
Ddreaking kind. To No Jointto Leak. PERFECTION. 

-= make a luxury of writ- 4 

gg ing use a “Lucky Curve. Perfect Parker Pens. 

= It is warranted perfect by us 


To those who have never owned a Fountain Pen, 


the ‘‘Parker’’ is a delight—to those who have 
tried others, it is perfection. First right in 


and principle, then skillfully made to avoid the 
also weak points foundin other makes. Parker 
warranted, pens seem to “‘go alone,”’ so smooth 
recommended and easy is the movement. 


|and sold by more 
6000 dealers in all % 
E'iparts of the world. Sold 
$2.00, $2.50 and upward. If 
|the dealer of whom you inquire 
>. |does not keep them, and urges you 
to buy ‘‘a just as guood,’’ don’t buy. 
i ote Insist on having the pen with the ‘‘Lucky 
Curve.”’ Investigate. He is either a back 
foe... ‘Number or trying to make an extra profit at your 


One interesting little booklet awaits yourrequest. 
THE PARKER PEN CO., 
The a of the Lucky gga Manufacturers Fountain Pens, Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, Etc. 
txthowerl. 42 Mill St, JANESVILLE, WIS., U.S. A. 


When you buy an up-to-date “Par- 
ker ’ Lucky Curve Jointless, you 
have the world’s greatest 
fountain pen. This penis 
purchased in large 
numbers by the 
United States 
Government. 


a 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The Riverside” (vaie-marty movement 1s jeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


_ For sale by all jewelers. 


“The Great Superiority” 


of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
| SK] ‘WA Is ] is in its power to relieve, without irritation. 
cleanses and refreshes the stomach and 

\ Z bowels, removes gouty and rheumatic 
Ws poisons from the blood, and allays feverish 
ad conditions in a wonderful manner. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


At druggists, 50c. and $1.00. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT - 


AVOI 


Oc 
77 COMFORT 


most. 


act unfavorably upon stomac 


These tablets have been endorsed by many of the 
rominent ocean travelers. As 
Druggist or Ticket Agent for them or send to 


CARSICKNESS presses 
Succ 


ess. 
pleasant to take; no ee of using them a week or a day before starting ; 
1 or bowels; after effects not unpleasant. 


L- H. HAMMOND, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 


your 


SEASICKNESS by using OCEAN COMFORT TABLETS. 
scammer free from everything that de- 
e 


art's action. An Unqualified 
Convenient to carry; easy and 


oO not 


PRICE, 50 CENTS SMALL, $2 LARGE SIZE BOTTLE 


Gettysburg, Luray, Washington 
ERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, 
hroug! the picturesque Blue Mountains, 
via Hz zerstown and Antietam, and down 
the beautiful and historic Shenandoah 
Valley to the unique Caverns of Luray; 
thence across the rolling hills of Northern 
Virginia to Washington, is the route of 
this tour—a section of the country in- 
tensely interesting trom both a historic 
and a scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 7:55 a.o., 
and Philadelphia 12:20 p.m., Saturday, 
September 16, in charge of one of the 
company’s tourist agents, and will cover 
a period of tive days. A i 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
trip throughout. Round-trip tickets, cover- 
ing transportation, drives, and 
hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $25 from New York, 
$24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other 
points, 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent 
1 Broadway, New York; 789 Broa 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
vhia. 

Adirondack Tour to Lake Placid 
Nine Days. Leave New York September 8. 
Splendid Outing for $48. Address Honegy- 
MAN’S PrIvATE Tours, Piainfield, N. J. 
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Connecticut 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— First-class in all es 
home comforts. . M. Hitcucock, M.D. 


Colorado 


HOTEL COLORADO 


Glenwood Hot Springs, Colo. 

In the Héart of the Rockies. 300 rooms ; 
100 private baths. _ Natural mineral. vapor 
baths. Great pool, hunting, fishing, 
polo, lawn tennis go! a 

W. Martin, gr. E. A. THAYER, Prop. 


Maine 


Mountain View House, Gamden. 
A beautiful and healthy Fall Resort. High 
elevation. Mountains, Lakes, Bay and Islands. 
Perfect sanitation; boating and driving; golf 
links. Open until October. F.O. MARTIN. 


THE LOOKOUT 


(On Israel’s Head) OGUNQUIT, ME. 
Now open for its 5th season. 
GEO. H. LITTLEFIELD. 


“ THE BEECHES ” 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 
SANITARIUM 
Highest village in Maine. Pure air, dry 


climate, no malaria. Baths, massage, elec- 
tricity. Address Dr. C. F. HAMMOND. 


Massachusetts 


EUROPE 


GOING ABROAD ona BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send for Bicycling Notes for 
fourists Abroad,”’ 10 cents in stamps. The 
fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sail every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 
Ist cabin, winter, $37.50 and up. Spiendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 ft. 
long. in service, in duly, 
F.0O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents 
115 State St., Boston 


PARIS IN 1900 


A word to the wise. Make sure of your 
steamer and hotel accommodations now, at 
fair rates.. conducted parties. 
Membership restricted. 

THE CRAWFORD TOURS 
Home Office: 610 Tremont Bdg., Boston, Mass. 
220 Broadway, St. Paul Building, New York. 
1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


ROUND WORLD, ORIENT CRUISE, ETC. 

Party leaves Oct. 17, round world; Feb. 1, 
grand $400 Mediterranean cruise, the cheap- 
est and most attractive trip ieaving the U. ° 
next year. F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Connecticut 


THE NEW WONONSCO 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Just completed : latest modern improvements. 
Among the Berkshires 
Will remain open during September and 
October. Beautiful walks and drives; row- 


ing, fishing, excellent wheeling; tennis. Hunt- 
ing in season. E. L. PEABODY, Propr. 


HOTEL 


THORNDIKE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
BOSTON 


Located in aristocratic Bv k 
Ray, facing Public Garders. 
Park Sq.StationN.Y.,N.H. 
-R.R. 2 min. from hotel 
(luggage del’d free). 10 min. from Southern 
nion Station; and 10 min. from Northern 
Union Station via Subway,entrance opp. hotel. 


ARBLEHEAD, ROCKMERE 
POINT Cove Cottages. Delight- 
fulin September. On the water and within 
easy access of many places of historical tn- 
terest. Specialrates. JOHN R.GILEs., Prop. 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Situated on the beach of Nantucket Sound, 
its location and management commands 
the highest-class patronage. Perfect cuisine: 
ood fishing: yachting unsurpassed; excel- 
ent roads for_ bicycling.. bsointely the 
coolest spot and best bathing on Cape Cod. 
usic. Golf. pen through September. 
Send for booklet. 
FLOYD TRAVIS, Proprietor. 


New Hampshire 


The Iron Mountain House 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Will remain open until Nov. Ist. SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS TO LATE VisiToRs. Steam 
heat in every room. Ofen for parties who 
desire to visit the mountain in_ winter. 
Send tor booklet. W. A. MESERVE. 


Send for pamphlets. |. 


New Jersey 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


Galen Hall 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
A Sanatorium A Hotel 


setter make engagement now for summer 
F. L. YOUNG. 


New York 


OODMERE HEIGRTS, Cats- 
kill, N. ¥.—Beautifully located, ele- 
vated, cool, 10 mile view of the Hudson. 
educed rates for Sept. Send for 
circular. J. B. GERMAN. 


Cooperstown,-N. Y. (Otsego Hall 


} otel, near 
the lake. Well kept. choice table, good 
boating; golf grounds 


near. Now open. 
TROUT LAKE HOUSE 
EDWARDS, N. Y. 
In the Adirondack foot-hills. Fine air and 
water. Boat lhvery. Dairy farm. Rates 
moderate. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and special advantages. 
ress 


Add 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 19. 


The GLEASON amin 
SANITARIUM 


Entirely rebuilt. Beautiful Woodlands. Fine 
Drives. Elevator. Electric Bells. Sun Parlor. 
All Medicinal Appkances. Dr. JOHN C. 
FISHER, formerly of Warsaw Salt 
Baths, resident physician. White for book- 
let to E. B. Gleason, Manager. 


season. 


Why not stop over at Lake George 


‘before returning from Adiron- 


dacks or the White Mountains? 
Special rates at 


Picturesque Huletts 


Most beautiful part of 
Refers er- 


he 
ELL, 


during September. 
the lake. Every attraction. 
mission to the advertising manager oO 
Outlook. Address H. . BUCK 
Huletts Landing, New York. 


ADIRONDACKS 


WILLEY HOUSE, Hurricane, N.Y. 
1,750 feet above sea level (U.S. Geological 
Survey). 1, feet above and overlooking 
beautiful Keene Valley. Most heaithful re- 
sort in Adirondacks. No hay fever. Post- 
office, telegraph, and long-distance telephone 
offices in hotei.. Two mails daily. Open June 
Ist. Address HARVEY WILLEY, Prop. 


OLE’S HOTEL, Kidders, on Cay- 
uga Lake, N.Y. Best location on the Lake. 
No malaria. No mosquitoes. For letand 
terms address M. R. COL EMAN, Manager 
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THE TRACK OF THE GREAT NORTHERN IS THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. 


| s 


\ mace 
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St. Paul, Minn. 


[It is the main traveled route to the Red River Valley, Mon- 
tana, and the Pacific Coast. The “GREAT NORTHERN 
FLYER” leaves St. Paul 9 A.M., Minneapolis 9.30 A.M. Daily. 
ONLY MORNING TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN. 
- Direct connections with all limited and fast mail trains from 
Chicago and the East. IIlustrated information, time cards, etc. 
from F. I. WHITNEY, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


(Mention this paper.) ‘ 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. Theappoint- 
ments of a first-class hotel. Elevator, Steam, 
Suites with bath, Sun parlor and promenade on 
the roof. Elegant Turkish, Russian, Ee 
Electric, Mineral Water and all baths. Elec- 
tricity in its various forms, Massage. etc. 
Croquet. Golf. Send for illustrated circular. 


Rest, recreation, and restoration 
to health. 


The Glen Springs 


A Health Resort and Hotel of the highest 
class. Ideal location overlooking thirty miles 
of Seneca Lake. ineral waters unequaled. 
New Bath House. All approved forms of 
Hydrotherapy and Electricity. Well-kept 
Golf Links. Illustrated book free. WILLIAM 
E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N.Y. 


ELMWOOD HALL 


A Hotel and Sanatorium 
ELMHURST, PA. 


YEAR 


OPEN ALL THE 


The most delightful and accessible 
mountain resort in the East. 

House replete with every modern con- 
venience. 

Altitude, 2,000 feet. 

For circulars, rates, and other informa- 
tion, address 


ELMWOOD HALL, 
Dr. W. H. H. BULL, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Pa. 


North Carolina 


Vermont 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


1To Rent or For Sale 


Beautiful modern stone dwelling, 17 rooms, 
11 open fireplaces, near Palisades of the 
Hudson. Over 300 teet elevation ; city water. 
gas, and sewerage; about 8 acres; lawns, large 

arden and orchard, pond and well-filled ice- 

ouse. magnificent shade trees and shrubbery. 
ample barn and outbuildings. On main street. 
10 minutes’ drive to station; extensive view. 
Town twenty-five minutes by rail from Jerse 
City; excellent. train service. Delightfu 
social life and advantages. Address No. 119, 
care of The Outlook. 


Cottage Sites For Sale, Most desira. 

pm territory. on Great South Bay, at 
emsenburg, Long Island, high ground; 

abundant shade trees. Call on or address 
.R.DA N. room 28, Cotton Exchange, 
. Y., or Box 8. Remsenburg. 


FOR SALE 


With foes will: that well known and suc- 

cessful Winter Resort, Ufton Court, Camden, 

South Carolina. A delightful Southern man- 

sion in its own extensive grounds; could be 

used, with little change, as a family home. 

For further particulars, te 

Camden, South Caroiina. 


Melrose Inn, Saluda, N. C. 


Open May to November. Altitude 2,350 ft. 
Table unsurpassed. Most comfortable rooms. 


Pennsylvania 


MARKLETON SANATORIUM 


_Markleton, Somerset Co., Pa. An 
ideal health resort. Opes all the yea r. 1,750 feet 
above sea-level. For booklet address as above, 
Special inducements for summer months. 


WALTER’S 


PARK SANITARIUM 

Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa 
modern conven- 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Pennsylvania’s Great Health Resort. 
Open ali the year. Booklet _upoh request. 
RevBen D. Wewnricu. M.D., Proprietor. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


iences. 


LAKE HOUSE 
On LAKE CHAMPLAIN, Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 
Open all the year. Modern improvements 


and steam heat. Send for circulars. to 
$15 per week, $2aday. R.L. ABgEGG. Prop. 
Virginia 


HOME COMFORTS AT «7 EGO” 
in the beautiful Blue Ridge. ~* 

Fine Autumn Climate, deiicious air, no ma- 
laria, no_-mosquitoes. Modern improve- 
ments, telephone. 3 hours from Washing- 
ton, . Terms $6.50 to $8 a week. Miss 
CoRNELIA J Taytor, Charlottesville, Va 


HOSE answering adver- 
tisements appearing in 
The Outlook will confer 
a favor upon the adver- 
tiser as well as the publisher by 


mentioning this publication. 


i Physicians.—To iet, for health home, 
_ or sanitarium, suitable dwelling in San 
Diego, Cal. Climate and conditions un- 
equaled. Particulars, THE BANCROFT 
CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ADIRONDACKS 


_If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
e, or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 

Estate Agent at Saranac Lake. N. Y. 
WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


Yonkers property preferred. 
EXCHANGE Corner House, vicinity 
Columbia College, also a city lot, equity 
about $23,000. o. 116, care The Outlook. 


AT RAHWAY, N. J.— 
HOUSE 8 rooms, all modern improve- 
ments. Fruit and shade trees. bts as 

C. H. JEWELL, 169 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELLESLEY, MASS.—Seven-room 

furnished house, bath, furnace. Near 
college and preparatory schools (Dana Hall, 
Benner School, High School). $23. Address 
Miss M. E. D., Box 52. 
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‘AMERICAN FIRE}, 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 
Investment Securities Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission | 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., N. WV. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES & SUARANTEED. 


IMPROVED 


FARMS ONLY. Te most care ation courted. 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA. 


OFITS F 
FIDELITY INVESTENT ‘00, ALY PAY) ASH 


FROM GROWER TO CONSUMER 
THE FINEST 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At ONE-HALF PRICE 
No Presents specs! tems No Discounts 


tutions, and large consumers. Try the goods 
before paying forthem. Full free. 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO. 
P. O. Box 290 (Dept. E), New York, N. Y. 


BICYCLES 


are our only 
inducements. 


Overstock: Must Be Closed Out. 
STANDARD ’98 MODELS, 
A guaranteed, #9.75 to 
1 #16. Shopworn & sec- 
Gil on and wheels, go 
4 d hand wheels, good 
as new, #3 to #10. 
"%, ‘G AN Great factory clearing sale. 

= yy We ship to anyone on approval 

& trial without a cent in advance 

RN aBICYCLE 

by | us advertise our line of . 
"09 models. We on one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE 
of :ampie wheel to introduce them. Write at once for our special 
M. R. MEAD CYCLE CoO., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED.-—A case of bad health that R‘I’P’A'N’S will not 

benefit. They bamsh pain and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word RI’ P*A’N’S on the package and accept no substitute. 

R'I'P’A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents or 12 packets for 48 cents, may be had at 

any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials will be 

mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical 
Co.. No. 10 Spruce St.. New York. 


The New Century Caligraph 


| Sag highest point of Typewriter Excellence and Equipment. Booklet 
iNAddress 316 New York. 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, ALWAYS. 


Remington Typewriter 


$27 Broadway, New York. 


STEEL CEILINGS | 


E 
Decorative, Durable, S andgive diagra 


for all classes des 


H.S.NORTHROP cherry St... NEW Yor 


Boston Office: Equitable Buildin 


KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 


Twenty different designs, Teese ud than wood fence. Speci:l 


| price for Cemeteries and es. Catalogue free. 


FENCE MAOHINE Co. 
820 ) North St., Kokomo, Ind., | U. | A. | 


Hay Fever WARNER'S 
AND ABSORBENT) 
Asthma CURE ; 


A scientific discovery which cures by absorption. 
Treatment. 
It has never failed to make a complete cure of Hay Fever. 
For seventeen years I have sutfered rene gag 3 with Hay 
Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain. Warner’s Ab 
sorbent Cure gave me immediate — and made a complete 
cure in one week. DER, Jackson, Mich. 
Warner’s Absorbent Cure sale me oe Asthma in five days. 
I had suffered for fifteen years. I have had no return. 
MRS. SARAH.GLENN 
294 N. Union St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Send Five Dollars for box of Absorbent Packs. (Sufficient 
to make a cure.) 
WARNER’S ABSORBENT CURE CO.,===B, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DIXON'S GRAPHITES 


CHAIN 
rockets. At ali dealers. 


Perfect] ily lubricate chain and s 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J - 
the great remedy for Con 


ENTON A and Piles to 


ess on application. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co. 
CAMERAS and SUPPLIES Broadway, New, York 
FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR ,,4 fine flour of | 
oald by grocers everywhere. Send for recipe book— 

FREE. FRANKLIN MILES CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


Mollers norwestan Cod Liver Oil 


Free from all disagreeable taste. Needs no disguise 


A Home > 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Are unexcelled. Send for catalog. 
574 SO. CLINTON ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


6sT- 9? COLLARS and CUFES Require no Laun- 

LINENE dry. Exactly resemble linen. When soiled discard. 
Ten collars or 5 prs.cuffs, 25 cts. By mail. 30cts. Send for catalogue. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 13, Boston, Mass. 


Use SAPOLIO 


Wellington No, 2 
For further particulars address WILLIAMS 
Mra. Co.,Ltd., Box 45, “Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


‘ ave ¢ 4 () by purchasing a 
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. and proven the best. ‘They are 
made by the Dutch process”’ of slow 
corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 
is no other paint as good. 

_ UNION . There are other brands made by quick 
cicage. {or patent process and numerous mixtures of 
COLLIER Barytes, Zinc, Whiting, etc., which are 
| branded and sold as Pure White Lead. 
SOUTHEEN Make sure that the brand is right. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


oerne Cleveland. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


{HE brands of White Lead named 
in the margin are old friends, 
tried by many generations of use 


National Lead Co. 100 Wiliam St, 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE OUTLOOK APRIL 1ST 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


it 


RHEUMATISM 
QUICKLY CURED. 


In an article contributed to the London Lancet, 
a Philadelphia physician says: ‘* Tartarlithine 
has given me results beyond all comparison supe- 
rior to any preparation which | have tried. The 
promptness of its action is in many cases aston- 
ishing, a subsidence of distressing symptoms, 


quickly following the administration of three doses» 


of five grains each, taken four hours apart in a half 
pint of water on a reasonably empty stomach. The 
use of the preparation in the quantities named has 
sufficed in all cases so far treated, about twenty in 
number, to practically cure the disorder, tempora- 
rily at least. 


Regular package $1.00, 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
97 Fulton Street, 


SoLte AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


New York. 


constriction. 
‘6 Health Shoes.”’ 


HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 


Price, $4.00. 


Campello, Mass. 


THE 
RALSTON 


HEALTH 
SHOE 


FOR MEN. 


Comfortable, 
because shaped like 
your feet. 


Healthful, 


because they keep your 
down-trodden mem- 
bers in good condition, 


Made on new but thor- 
oughly tried principles, 
Anatomical lasts. 
Hygienic construction. 
Damp-proof without 

We have an interesting book on 

It is yours for the asking. 


ARMSTRONG McKELVY 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. | 
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Some yachts for which 
the Gram-o-phone has 
recently been ordered: 


E. C. Benedict’s “Oneida.” 
Elbridge T. Gerry’s “ Electra.” 
John S. Kennedy’s “ Ladoza.” 
Colgate Hoyt’s “ Tide.” | 
Chas. R. Flint’s “ Nada.” 

John Jacob Astor’s “ Nourmahal.” 
John D. Crimmins’s “ Admiral.” 
Col. O. H. Payne’s “ Aphrodite.” 


National Gram-o-phone Corp., 
B’way, cor. |8th St., New York. 


Weekly Pay Roll, $200,450. °° 


Purity and 
Premium 


are synonymous terms when applied to 


Premium Hams and 
Breakfast Bacon 


the choicest pieces of an immense daily production 
Silver Leaf Lard Beef Extract 


Jersey Butterine Cotosuet 
all bear the name of Swift, a guarantee of purity 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


Acid Phosphate 


The most effective remedy 
for relieving Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, Exhaustion, 
and all diseases arising from 
imperfect digestion and de- 
rangement of the nervous 
system. 

Taken before retiring 
induces refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


Harmonious Creation of Art.”’ 


*¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”” 


**Supports the Voice Most Admirably.’”’ 
Renowned Throughout the World for 


Pure Sympathetic Tone 


combined with 


Greatest Power and Durability 


Catalogues and full particulars 
mailed free to any address. 
WAREROCMS : 

Fifth Ave. and 16th St., cesta: 


181 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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